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snce,  or  v  roman  abuse,  is  a  hidden  evil  which  lurks  behind  every  other  door  in  every  locale,  town  or  city, 
ly  been  minimized,  trivialized  or  denied  outright.  Theologian  Susan  Brooks  Thistlethwaite  says,  "All 
day,  wonr  en  are  verbally  intimidated,  battered,  injured,  and  killed  by  men  they  live  with.  If,  as  Susan 
d,  ‘rapists  are  the  shock  troops  of  patriarchy,'  then  batterers  are  the  army  of  occupation.”  It  has  only 
few  years;,  through  the  battered  women’s  movement,  that  the  full  extent  of  the  very  serious  and  per- 
domestic  violence  has  come  to  light. 

eatly  incr  sased  publicity  and  public  awareness,  many  people  are  unaware  of  how  many  women  are 
husbands  or  male  partners.  This  may  be  especially  true  among  religious  leaders  and  laity,  who 
believe  hat  otherwise  faithful  members  of  their  churches  or  synagogues  are  involved  in  violent 

Eome.  It  is  easier  and  more  comforting  to  think  that  such  problems  exist  only  among  families  out- 
sr  how  could  persons  who  have  accepted  the  Word  of  God  abuse  members  of  their  own  families? 
ral  myths  about  woman  abuse  which  are  commonly  believed  by  many  members  of  society: 


1)  MYTH  Woma  i  abuse  does  not  happen  very  often,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  takes  place  among  some  “different" 
group. 

FACT  Half  of  all  married  women  will  be  struck  once  by  their  husbands,  and  in  one  fourth  of  all  intimate  male/ 
female  relatic  iships  there  is  repeated  physical  violence  by  the  man  against  the  woman. 

Domestic  v  olence  occurs  in  all  racial,  ethnic,  socioeconomic  and  religious  groups.  It  knows  no  boundaries 
relative  to  cla:  s,  income  or  background.  It  is  especially  important,  although  very  disturbing,  to  realize  that  violence 
is  part  of  the  I  amily  life  cf  many  faithful,  churchgoing  couples. 

2)  MYTH  Just  a;  many  m  an  as  women  are  abused  by  their  partners. 

FACT  In  95  percent  of  all  cases  of  adult  partner  abuse,  the  man  batters  the  woman.  This  is  true  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  th<  most  im  aortant  one  of  which  is  that  historically,  culturally  and  religiously,  men  have  been  regarded 
as  the  head  o  the  household  and  women  as  subservient  to  them.  Many  men  believe  that  they  have  every  right  to 
enforce  their  <  emands  and  to  “discipline”  their  wives  through  the  use  of  physical  violence. 
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tic  violence  is  not  very  serious  when  it  does  happen. 

c  abuse  is  the  single  largest  source  of  injury  to  women,  exceeding  automobile  accidents,  rapes 
;  combined.  The  violence  almost  always  increases  in  both  freguency  and  severity  over  time,  and 
js  to  homicide.  According  to  the  FBI,  approximately  40  percent  of  all  female  murder  victims 
are  killec  by  the  men  who  supposedly  loved  them,  usually  after  being  beaten  by  those  men  for 
ihe  quarter  of  all  battered  women  report  first  being  beaten  while  pregnant,  and  about  10  percent 
result  of  t  eatings  during  pregnancy. 
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>es  on  wi  hin  a  family  is  nobody  else’s  business. 

;rime  is  everybody's  business.  We  should  not  tolerate  in  our  homes  the  harmful,  hurtful  and 
avior  which  we  have  outlawed  in  public  places.  Victims  of  domestic  violence  need  our  support  and 
J  abusive  men  should  be  held  accountable  for  violating  criminal  laws. 

,  we  are  £  II  affected  by  violence  within  families,  because  children  who  are  the  victims  of  abuse  or 
olence  by  one  family  member  against  another  are  at  much  greater  risk  of  growing  up  to  be 
ind  to  suf  er  from  other  kinds  of  problems.  Over  80  percent  of  men  incarcerated  for  violent  crimes 
knt  homes.  Thus  we  all  pay  the  price  of  allowing  violence  to  flourish  within  families. 


5)  MYTH  Battered  women  crovoke,  deserve  or  like  being  beaten. 

FACT  No  one  likes  to  te  abused,  and  no  one  deserves  it.  While  a  woman  may  do  or  say  something  which 


makes  her  husband  andry,  she  does  not  provoke  him  into  hitting  her.  He  chooses  to  be  violent. 


It  is  critical  that  anger  be  distinguished  from  violence.  Everyone  in  a  close  relationship  at  some  point  becomes 
angry  with  his  or  her  partner.  However,  most  women  and  men  do  not  respond  to  that  anger  by  striking  the  other 
person.  There  is  i  o  moral  or  legal  justification  for  hitting  another  person  except  self-defense. 


Most  men  who  batter  do  so  in  every  intimate  relationship,  underscoring  the  fact  that  it  is  their  behavior,  and  not 
the  woman’s,  which  is  the  problem.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  nothing  the  woman  does  or  does  not  do  causes 
the  violence  toward  her.  Only  the  violent  person  can  eliminate  the  abuse  from  the  relationship.  | 

It  is  of  urgent  importance  that  clergy  and  laity  become  aware  of  these  facts  and  take  action  to  alleviate  them. 
The  battered  women  who  sit  in  church  and  temple  pews  need  to  know  that  help  and  support  are  available  to  them 
in  their  religious  communities.  They  need  informed  and  sensitive  persons  to  whom  to  go  for  advice  arid  help.  In 
addition,  abusive  men,  who  otherwise  may  be  respected  members  of  the  congregation,  must  hear  from  their  religious 
leaders: that  violence  toward  their  spouses  is  a  grievous  wrong  and  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  children  in  these 
families!  need  help  to  deal  with  their  fears  and  confusion.  1 

Religious  leaders  can  no  longer  ignore  domestic  violence  and  assume  that  it  does  not  occur  within  the  families 
in  their  congregations.  They  must  respond  with  a  more  prophetic,  more  realistic  and  more  pastoral  attitude  toward 
these  troubled  individuals  and  families.  ! 

As  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  face,  clergy  must  also  learn  to  place  the  health  and  safety  of  individual  family  members 
above  maintenance  of  the  family  unit  at  all  costs.  As  will  be  explained  elsewhere  in  this  manual,  the  family  cannot  be 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  its  individual  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  clergy  with  the  information  they  need  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
violent  families  in  their  congregations,  and  to  become  informed  community  spokespersons  on  the  issue  of  violence 
within  the  home.  Violence  within  the  family  must  be  recognized  as  equally  wrong  and  dangerous  as  violence  on  the 
street  dnd  violence  among  nations  if  progress  towards  true  peace  and  wholeness  is  ever  to  be  made. 
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Religious  Faith 


Help  or  Hindrance? 


Religious  Fa  1th: 
Help  or  Hindrance 


Susan  Brooks  Thistlethwaite 
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Is  to  shelers  for  abused  women  often  begin  with  the  phrase,  “I'm  a  religious  woman,  but _ ” 

ieliever,  b  jt - ”  The  women  who  make  these  calls  assume  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  religious 

lelp  wher  their  husbands  act  violently  toward  them.  They  have  made  the  judgment,  often  uncon- 
?ir  religions  in  some  ways  permit  their  husbands  to  chastise  them;  or  at  the  least,  that  if  they 
is  their  religious  duty  to  accept  and  forgive  this  behavior.  Thus,  their  religious  beliefs  can  become 
leir  seeki  ng  help  and  to  effecting  change  to  reduce  the  violence  in  their  homes. 

>  and  traditions  have  often  been  interpreted  to  reinforce  the  view  that  women  should  submit  to 
husbanc  s  or  partners.  For  example,  the  Genesis  text  concerning  the  expulsion  from  the  garden 
n  the  woman  God  said,  ‘I  will  greatly  multiply  your  pain  in  childbearing;  in  pain  you  shall  bring 
t  your  desire  shall  be  for  your  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  you.”  (Genesis  3:16.)  One  abused 
iding  this  verse,  commented,  “God  punished  women  more." 

srgy  have  not  only  not  corrected  these  misinterpetations,  they  have  furthered  the  view  that  women 
abuse  s  gainst  them.  In  her  book  Battered  Wives,  Del  Martin  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose  the 
gainst  wi/es.  Her  book  begins  with  a  letter  from  an  abused  woman  who  writes,  in  part: 


Now,  the  first  esponse  to  this  story,  which  I  myself  think  of,  will  be  "Why  didn’t  you  seek  help?”  I  did.  Early 
in  our  marriage  I  went  lo  a  clergyman  who,  after  a  few  visits,  told  me  that  my  husband  meant  no  real  harm, 
that  he  was  ju  st  confused  and  felt  insecure.  I  was  encouraged  to  be  more  tolerant  and  understanding.  Most 
important,  I  w<  s  told  to  forgive  him  the  beatings  just  as  Christ  has  forgiven  me  from  the  cross.1 

And,  lest  it  be  t  tought  that  this  is  a  modern  viewpoint,  compare  this  reply  from  John  Calvin  to  a  woman  parishioner 
who  wrote  to  hirr  to  appeal  for  help  because  her  husband  beat  her. 


We  have  a  sp<  cial  sympathy  for  poor  women  who  are  evilly  and  roughly  treated  by  their  husbands,  because 
of  the  roughness  and  cr  jelty  of  the  tyranny  and  captivity  which  is  their  lot.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  permitted 
by  the  Word  c :  God,  hcwever,  to  advise  a  woman  to  leave  her  husband,  except  by  force  of  necessity,  and 
we  do  not  unc  erstand  tiis  force  to  be  operative  when  a  husband  behaves  roughly  and  uses  threats  to  his 
wife,  nor  even  vhen  he  seats  her,  but  only  when  there  is  imminent  peril  to  her  life,  whether  from  persecution 

by  the  husban  I  or  by  hi  5  conspiring _ We  exhort  her  to  bear  with  patience  the  cross  which  God  has  seen 

fit  to  place  up<  n  her;  ard  meanwhile  not  to  deviate  from  the  duty  which  she  has  before  God  to  please  her 
husband,  but  t:>  be  faithful  whatever  happens.2 
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strong  re  ligious  beliefs  who  often  have  the  most  trouble  accepting  that  the  violence  used  against  ^ 
lands  is  wrong.  They  believe  that  resistance  to  this  violence  is  unscriptural  and  that  submission  is  > 
eligious  women  are  supposed  to  be  meek,  they  believe,  and  to  claim  any  rights  for  oneself  is 
of  pride. 

vever,  these  women  do  try  to  seek  help.  They  may  find  not  only  unsympathetic  clergy,  but  also 
nental  health  workers  who  consider  the  women’s  religious  beliefs  to  be  the  chief  roadblock  to 
ations.  Some  lay  counselors  can  become  intolerant  when  a  battered  woman  describes  her  home 
They  may  offer  her  a  bewildering  range  of  advice,  which  may  ultimately  seem  to  be  a  choice 
jus  belie  s  and  living  in  a  violent  home.  The  result  can  be  either  a  loss  of  her  beliefs  or  a  return 
n. 

{portant,  t  lerefore,  for  those  who  work  with  abused  women,  to  recognize  that  religious  beliefs  can 
)f  strengti  for  these  women  in  changing  their  situations. 


HELPS 

The  scriptural  witness  and  religious  traditions  contain  many  affirmations  of  women  and  prohibitions  of  violence. 
These  resources  can  be  drawn  upon  in  helping  women  retain  their  faith  while  rejecting  the  violence  perpetrated 
againstthem. 

A  core  insight  in  this  regard  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  written  from  the  perspective  of  the  powerless.  God’s  chosen 
are  a  band  of  runaway  slaves.  God  identifies  this  group,  however,  as  the  people  of  God  and  in  so  doing  reveals  that 
God  is  a  God  who  sides  with  the  powerless.  Those  who  are  powerless  and  suffering  in  Scripture  are  always  especially 
valuable  in  God’s  eyes. 

God’s  care  for  widows  and  orphans  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  an  especially  important  theme  and  can  be  helpful  in 
demonstrating  that  those  women  who  are  oppressed  by  the  customs  of  their  culture  are  particularly  dear  to  God. 
Historically,  a  widow  in  Israel  was  effectively  without  economic  support  and  a  nonperson  in  the  eyes  of  society.  The 
children  of  a  widow,  because  they  too  lacked  economic  support,  were  considered  orphans  even  if  their  mother  was 
alive.  However,  Exodus  22:2-24  demonstrates  that  God  judges  especially  severely  those  who  oppress  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  powerless  not  only  have  God  on  their  side,  but  God  is  always  working  to  change  their  situation,  as  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Exodus  attests.  It  is  essential  in  the  New  Testament  to  see  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  continuing  this 
identification  of  God  with  the  oppressed,  as  one  who  announced  his  ministry  as  "release  to  the  captives,  and  recover¬ 
ing  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord” 
(Luke  4:18-20). 

Jesus  explicitly  extends  to  women  the  liberty  he  proclaims  for  the  oppressed.  Examples  of  Jesus’  care  for  women 
are  seen  in  the  story  of  the  widow’s  mite  (Luke  21 :1  -4),  the  forgiveness  of  the  prostitute  who  has  faith  (Mark  14:3-9), 
the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  bloody  flux  (Luke  8:43-48),  and  the  defense  of  Mary’s  right  to  discipleship  (John 
4:1 6-30).  Especially  important  is  the  inclusion  of  Jesus’  defense  of  the  woman  who  would  have  been  stoned  (abused) 
for  committing  adultery  (John  7:53-8:11).  This  defense  takes  on  new  significance  when  one  realizes  that,  for  a 
Jewish  woman,  committing  adultery  could  consist  merely  of  speaking  alone  to  a  man  not  her  husband.  Jesus  breaks 
laws  and  customs  which  are  contrary  to  his  vision  of  the  establishment  in  breaking  of  God’s  reign. 

Jewish  cultural  traditions  also  contain  many  affirmations  of  women.  The  following  example  of  the  interpretation  of 
Jewish  law  as  forbidding  the  abuse  of  women  is  informative  in  this  regard.  G.G.  Coulton,  in  his  work  Medieval  Panorama, 
quotes  Rabbi  Perez  who  shortly  before  the  year  1300  made  this  case: 

The  cry  of  the  daughters  of  our  people  has  been  heard  concerning  the  sons  of  Israel  who  raise  their  hands 
to  strike  their  wives.  Yet  who  has  given  a  husband  the  authority  to  beat  his  wife?  Is  he  not  rather  forbidden 
to  strike  any  person  in  Israel?  . . .  Nevertheless  have  we  heard  of  cases  where  Jewish  women  complained 
regarding  their  treatment  before  the  communities  and  no  action  was  taken  on  their  behalf.  We  have  therefore 
decreed  that  any  Jew  may  be  compelled,  on  application  of  his  wife  or  one  of  her  near  relatives  to  undertake 
by  a  herem  (written  document)  not  to  beat  his  wife  in  anger  or  cruelty  or  so  as  to  disgrace  her,  for  that  is 
against  Jewish  practice.  If  anyone  will  stubbornly  refuse  to  obey  our  words,  the  court  of  the  place,  to  which  the 
wife  or  her  relatives  will  bring  complaint,  shall  assign  her  maintenance  according  to  her  station  and  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  she  dwells.  They  shall  fix  her  alimony  as  though  her  husband  were  away 
on  a  distant  journey.3 

Examples  of  religious  affirmation  of  women,  especially  when  these  include  a  rejection  of  violence  against  women, 
are  a  good  beginning  for  the  recognition  that  religious  beliefs  can  be  a  source  of  change  in  a  violent  home. 

THEOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  while  some  interpretations  of  religious  beliefs  can  be  a  hindrance  to  stopping 
violence  against  women,  other  religious  beliefs  can  be  drawn  upon  as  a  source  of  change.  These  resources  can  be 
used  to  address  several  themes  of  great  significance,  both  theologically  and  pastorally. 

Suffering 

Why  is  there  suffering?  This  is  a  question  of  profound  theological  complexity.  It  speaks  to  us  of  the  very  nature 
of  God,  yet  it  is  often  the  shoals  upon  which  religious  faith  will  ultimately  founder. 

Very  frequently  an  abused  woman  will  have  made  some  very  concrete  judgments  about  why  she  is  abused  by  her 
husband  and  why  God  permits  her  to  suffer  in  this  way.  A  forty  year  old  woman  told  her  pastor,  "I  know  why  he  (her 
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husband)  hits  |ne.  It’s  God’s  way  of  punishing  me  for  running  away  from  home  when  I  was  17  and  living  with  my 
boyfriend  for  a  wear." 

It  is  hard  for  a  human  being  to  accept  random,  meaningless  acts  of  violence.  They  seem  to  threaten  God’s  control 
over  the  events  of  hums  n  life.  Therefore  people  explain  violence  to  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  seem 
part  of  “God’s  |/ill”  or  “God’s  plan.” 

Unfortunately  these  explanations  project  a  God  who  uses  violence  as  punishment,  a  God  who  is  vengeful  and 
angry.  In  strugg  ng  to  sufc  mit  to  the  will  of  such  a  God,  people  can  become  very  angry  at  God  and  can  lose  their  faith. 

But  Scripture ;  and  trac  ition  point  to  a  God  who  forgives  all  of  humanity,  not  easily  and  painlessly,  but  through  the 
incredible  identification  o  God  with  human  suffering.  In  Exodus  God  declares  “I  have  heard  the  cries  of  my  people 
Israel.”  (See  Ex<  >dus  2:2^  -25.)  God  works  in  history  to  lead  the  Israelite  people  out  of  suffering  into  the  promised 
land.  He  gives  t  lem  shal  im,  a  Hebrew  word  which  means  peace  but  which  includes  the  concepts  of  wholeness, 
justice,  righteoi  jness  an  j  fullness  of  life.  In  the  Christian  tradition,  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  is  this  same 
identification  wit  i  the  hunr  an  condition.  In  the  cross,  God  in  Christ  cannot  remain  remote  from  the  anguish  of  human 
suffering.  Through  the  res  jrrection,  God  has  pronounced  a  judgment  that  suffering  and  death  are  not  the  meanings 
of  human  life. 

God  does  no  will  the  abuse  of  women  by  their  husbands.  In  the  witness  of  God’s  mighty  acts  in  history,  God  is 
seen  to  judge  s<  verely  those  who  abuse  the  image  of  God,  the  human  person.  It  is  important  to  locate  accurately 
the  responsibilitv  of  the  abuser  for  the  abuse  of  a  woman,  and  to  clearly  interpret  this  action  as  being  against  the 
will  of  God  for  human  life. 

When  women  suffer  ab  jse,  they  often  feel  abandoned  by  God.  Their  abandonment  is  complete:  family,  friends, 
doctors,  police,  social  wor<ers,  lawyers  all  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  battered  women’s  plight.  It  is  a  small  step  then 
for  a  woman  to  I  elieve  that  God  is  also  indifferent  to  her  and  her  situation.  But  a  central  religious  message  of  the. 
Judeo-Christian  radition  i  >  that  God  is  never  indifferent  to  human  suffering.  The  Psalms  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
particular,  witnes ;  to  the  ps  almist’s  conviction  that  though  we  “walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,”  God 
is  with  us  and  wi  protect  us  from  those  who  seek  to  harm  us  (Psalm  23).  The  Apostle  Paul  writes: 

For  I  am  sure  hat  neithsr  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, ...  nor  anything 

else  in  all  crea  on,  will  b  3  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  (Romans  8:38-39). 

While  it  is  true  hat  some  women  who  have  suffered  abuse  have  later  found  that  this  experience  of  trial  brought 
them  closer  to  Gad,  it  is  net  the  case  that  suffering  itself  is  redemptive.  The  Western  religious  traditions  affirm  that 
God’s  will  for  hurn  anity  is  not  suffering,  but  wholeness;  not  death,  but  life.  Jesus  says,  “I  came  that  (you)  may  have 
life,  and  have  it  abundantly.’  (John  10:10.) 

Marriage 

Another  import;  nt  theological  theme  to  address  when  discussing  wife  abuse  is  that  of  the  religious  interpretations 
of  the  marriage  relationship .  The  idea  that  marriage  relations  are  fixed  by  God,  and  that  God’s  blessing  entails  a 
certain  pattern  of  dominanc  e  and  submission,  is  used  as  a  source  of  religious  legitimation  of  the  abuse  of  wives. 
However,  it  can  be  shown  from  within  the  Western  religious  traditions  that  this  is  a  distorted  perspective. 

In  Judaism,  marriage  is  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  plan  of  God  for  the  good  ordering  of  the  whole  of  life  (earlier 
defined  as  shalom).  Marriage  is  a  covenantal  relationship  in  which  both  partners  have  certain  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  a  relaionship  o:  mutual  respect;  in  fact,  it  is  a  microcosm  of  the  respectful  relations  which  bind  the 
macrocosm  of  Jewish  society.  In  this  sense,  peace  in  the  family  prefigures  the  peaceful  ordering  of  all  creation. 
Jewish  leaders  coi  sider  this  an  essential  characteristic  of  Jewish  family  life: 

Peace  will  rems  n  a  dista  it  vision  until  we  do  the  work  of  peace  ourselves.  If  peace  is  to  be  brought  into  the 

world  we  must  I  ring  it  first  to  our  families  and  communities.4 

This  peace  does  not  entail  a  static  notion  of  enforcement.  Judaism  has  long  maintained  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  married  women,  as  the  quotation  cited  earlier  from  the  thirteenth  century  reveals.  Respect  must  be  freely  given 
and  cannot  be  fore  sd.  Thus,  women  are  not  required  to  submit  to  abuse  nor  to  tolerate  a  marriage  that  is  repugnant 
to  them. 
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In  common  with  Christianity,  Jews  hold  that  adultery  violates  the  marriage  covenant  and  is  grounds  for  divorce. 
Likewise,  abuse,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  central  tenet  of  mutual  respect,  violates  the  covenant  and  can  also  be  a 
valid  reason  for  divorce: 

...  (Of  a  man  was  found  to  be  a  wife-beater,  he  had  to  pay  damages  and  provide  her  (his  wife)  with  separate 

maintenance.  Failing  that,  the  wife  had  valid  grounds  for  compelling  a  divorce.5 

In  the  Christian  tradition,  discussion  of  marriage  frequently  involves  the  citation  of  Ephesians  5:22,  “Wives,  be 
subject  to  your  husbands,  as  to  the  Lord,”  to  the  exclusion  of  other  biblical  material.  Further,  the  Ephesians  text  is 
not  read  in  its  entirety.  The  whole  passage  enjoins  mutual  respect  and  accountability  and  stresses  that  “husbands 
should  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.”  These  further  verses  argue  that  “He  who  loves  his  wife  loves  himself. 
For  no  man  ever  hates  his  own  flesh,  but  nourishes  it  and  cherishes  it,  as  Christ  does  the  Church,  because  we  are 
members  of  His  body.”  (Ephesians  5:28-30.)  Clearly  this  text  does  not  support  the  physical  or  psychological  abuse 
of  wives,  but  rather  interprets  marriage  as  part  of  God's  plan  for  human  well-being,  much  as  does  the  rabbinical 
material  cited  above. 

Ephesians  is  not  the  only  biblical  text  on  male-female  relations  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  but  one  of  several 
and  represents  what  has  been  called  a  biblical  trajectory:  that  is,  a  line  of  vision  within  the  biblical  corpus.  Other 
trajectories  coexist  within  the  Bible,  which,  when  taken  together,  give  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  Christian  approach 
to  marriage.  Another  trajectory  is  found  in  Galatians  3:28,  which  holds  that  in  Christ  the  societal  distinctions  between 
men  and  women  are  dissolved  and  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  norm.  This  passage  can  be  used  to  support  a 
reading  of  the  Ephesians  text  as  calling  for  mutual  respect  and  to  enjoin  upon  marriage  partners  a  model  of  equality 
rather  than  of  hierarchy. 

This  Scriptural  interpretation  is  particularly  important,  since  current  research  on  the  abuse  of  women  in  marriage 
has  shown  that  stereotypic  notions  of  male  dominance  provide  the  chief  legitimation  for  abuse.  It  is  especially  important, 
therefore,  to  seek  a  theological  interpretation  wherein  it  is  God’s  will  that  human  interactions  be  characterized  by 
mutuality,  not  by  dominance  and  submission.  Such  an  interpretation  is  supported  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew:  “You 
know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  their  great  men  exercise  authority  over  them.  It  shall  not 
be  so  among  you;  but  whoever  would  be  great  among  you  must  be  your  servant.”  (Matthew  20:25-2$.) 

In  some  Christian  communities  there  are  strong  traditions  against  divorce.  The  biblical  texts  in  which  Jesus  speaks 
against  divorce  are  used  as  a  theological  rationale  for  these  doctrinal  positions.  But  again,  these  texts  must  be 
looked  at  in  context.  For  example,  in  Matthew  5:31-32,  Jesus  says,  “It  was  also  said,  ‘Whoever  divorces  his  wife,  let 
him  give  her  a  certificate  of  divorce.  But  I  say  to  you  that  everyone  who  divorces  his  wife,  except  on  the  ground  of 
unchastity,  makes  her  an  adultress;  and  whoever  marries  a  divorced  woman  commits  adultery."  The  context  surround¬ 
ing  this  injunction  is  an  abuse  of  Jewish  law  in  which  husbands  were  divorcing  their  wives  on  the  slightest  pretext 
and  turning  them  out  of  the  house.  Since  an  unmarried  Jewish  woman  had  no  effective  means  of  support  other  than 
prostitution,  this  was  a  tremendous  abuse  of  women.  Jesus’  insistence  that  a  husband  have  valid  grounds  for  divorce 
is,  in  context,  a  defense  of  women  and  a  plea  for  their  societal  rights.  This  position  is  consistent  with  Jesus’  remarkable 
defense  of  women  on  many  occasions  and  his  particular  sensitivity  to  their  plight. 

Turning  Around 

In  Western  religious  traditions,  the  judgment  of  sin  is  always  accompanied  by  the  hope  of  forgiveness  and  change. 
This  hope  must  be  held  out  to  all  those  involved  in  the  cycle  of  family  violence.  But  (and  this  should  be  emphasized 
with  particular  strength),  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  are  not  possible  when  no  change  is  occurring.  In  the  Christian 
tradition,  forgiveness  is  proceeded  by  metanoia,  a  turning  around  of  the  sinner  away  from  sin  and  toward  God. 
Reconciliation  follows  a  turning  around.  Sometimes,  for  the  violent  family,  turning  around  may  include  separation 
and  divorce.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  in  the  relationship  for  the  abusive  husband  to  seek  treatment  and  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  rebuilt.  But  whatever  the  circumstances,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  are  not  possible  without  change. 
Such  reconciliation  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  abuse  and  is  an  affront  to  the  grace  of  God. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  religious  leaders  are  among  those  most  frequently  consulted  when  women  face 
abuse  from  their  husbands.  The  failure  to  provide  the  kind  of  religious  support  that  can  enable  an  abusive  relationship 
to  change  is  a  failure  for  the  whole  religious  community,  because  it  has  permitted  human  life  to  be  broken,  perhaps 
even  lost.  Religious  beliefs  can  be  a  tremendous  source  of  strength  in  changing  patterns  of  wife  abuse;  religious 
beliefs  can  also  be  a  strong  legitimation  for  the  perpetuation  of  wife  abuse.  It  is  up  to  the  religious  communities  of 
this  country  to  ensure  that  the  supportive  religious  resources  are  paramount  and  to  be  a  clear  voice  condemning 
the  abuse  of  women  everywhere. 
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Clergy  Response 


Initial  Thoughts 


Initial  Thoughts 

Carol  Findon  Bi  pgham 


After  forty-five  years  in  the  ordained  ministry  a  recent  retiree  was  asked,  “Throughout  your  years  in  ministry, 
approximately  h  >w  many  imes  have  you  been  approached  for  help  by  an  abused  woman?"  He  answered,  “To  my 
knowledge,  I  ha  e  never  €  ncountered  a  battered  woman.” 

This  man  in  a  I  likelihocd  was  telling  the  truth  as  he  perceived  it.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
simply  not  awar<  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  of  domestic  violence,  or  that  in  fact  about  half  of  the  women  he 
encountered  throughout  h  s  ministry  have  been  abused  at  least  once  in  their  lifetimes.  Lack  of  awareness  and  denial 
have  been  the  sjn  of  man/,  including  the  clergy  and  other  helping  professionals.  Domestic  violence  needs  to  be 
addressed  as  a  major  sin  Doth  of  our  society  and  of  our  interpersonal  relationships. 

We  are  beginn  rig  to  bee  Dme  more  aware  of  violence  in  our  homes,  especially  as  it  pertains  to  the  innocent  abused 
child.  But  little  is  being  done  in  our  society  to  address  the  needs  of  women  in  abusive  situations.  Many  say  that 
women  are  adul  5  and  intelligent  beings,  able  to  do  something  about  it.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Many  women  are  rapped  ii  i  abusive  relationships  with  few  options.  Many  are  forced  to  consider  themselves  the  lesser 
partner  in  the  manage  covenant. 

In  many  ways,  tine  church  has  ignored  the  problem  of  violence  in  the  home.  In  some  ways  the  church  has  permitted 
this  evil  to  develop,  because  of  its  silence  in  exposing  the  abusive  sin  behind  locked  doors.  Women  have  been  told 
through  years  of  misinterprated  Scriptures  to  be  submissive  to  the  greater  authorities,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  ones 
who  are  directing  and  controlling  their  lives. 

It  is  the  time  nov  j  to  look  a  ways  in  which  the  clergy  and  the  church  can  help  change  the  rampant  course  of  violence 
in  our  homes.  Clurgy  need  to  be  aware  of  this  evil  and  to  address  the  issue  as  an  injustice  toward  women  when 
preaching  and  tec  ching  the  Word.  As  representatives  of  God,  clergy  are  called  to  be  prophetic  by  identifying  domestic 
violence  as  evil  a  id  by  bringing  the  knowledge  of  the  peace  of  God  to  all  people.  As  servants  of  God,  clergy  are 
called  to  be  paste  'al,  offerir  g  care  and  concern  for  both  victims  and  their  abusive  partners. 

Self  Assessment 

Before  any  pas  oral  care  or  counseling  can  be  given,  one  must  examine  one’s  own  feelings  about  the  issue  of 
domestic  violence  and  spe  cifically  about  the  battered  woman.  It  may  be  a  very  difficult  exercise  to  look  at  violence 
on  an  interperson  al  level,  because  it  may  trigger  some  personal  defense  mechanisms  of  denial  and  distortions  of 
reality  or  perceptio  n.  The  ret  red  clergyman  mentioned  earlier  possibly  denied  the  reality  of  domestic  violence  even 
within  his  own  par  ah.  PerhaDs  he  believed  that  in  the  house  of  God,  the  family  of  God,  domestic  violence  does  not 
occur.  His  percep  ons  were  distorted.  No  religious  community  is  without  victims  and  abusers.  Perhaps  he  was 
embarrassed  to  d«  al  with  it,  or  did  not  know  how  to  do  so.  Perhaps  he  did  not  want  to  get  involved.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  painful  issue  for  6  im  personally.  The  initial  prelude  to  helping  the  abused  woman  is  to  discover  one’s  own  feelings 
and  thoughts  about  domes  ic  violence  both  personally  and  professionally.  A  good  place  to  start  is  with  a  study 
of  Psalm  55. 

Pastoral  Care  Is  1  >  Help 

Another  importa  it  step  be  fore  offering  pastoral  care  and  counseling  is  to  remember  that  the  clergy's  role  is  to 
help,  not  hinder.  Tl  e  clergy' s  response  can  either  assist  the  woman  or  condemn  her  to  more  violence.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  bat  ered  woman  to  hear  the  distorted  response,  “What  have  you  done  to  provoke  such  violence?” 
Immediately  she  is  placed  ir  to  a  defensive  stance,  feeling  intimidated  and  guilty  for  the  relationship  which  is  not 
whole.  She  desires  to  hear  tf  e  words  of  comfort  and  peace,  rather  than  the  words  which  place  control  and  blame 
for  the  violence  up<  n  her.  It  is  better  to  listen  empathetically  to  her  story,  her  pain,  her  feelings  of  inadequacy,  guilt 
and  embarrassmer  t.  A  counselor  must  enter  into  her  world,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  see  life  from  her  battered  eyes 
and  to  try  to  unders  and  the  fe  ar  which  distorts  all  of  her  life  and  being.  What  would  Jesus  Christ  say  to  this  woman? 
One  must  remember  how  Je  sus  compassionately  spoke  to  women:  the  woman  at  the  well,  the  woman  with  flow  of 
blood,  and  Mary  and  Martha  Jesus  did  not  say  to  go  home  and  pray  harder.  He  didn't  say  that  the  women  were 
doing  something  to  deserve  tf  eir  suffering  or  the  violent  actions  of  others.  Jesus  listened,  had  compassion,  and  spoke 
words  of  comfort  and  peace,  acknowledging  the  love  and  peace  of  God  in  our  lives. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  need  for  each  clergyperson  responding  to  domestic  violence  is  not  only  to  recognize  her  or 
his  own  personal  feelings  in  facing  the  issues,  but  also  to  assess  her  or  his  own  counseling  abilities  in  assisting 
the  abused  woman.  A  clergyperson  must  ask  if  she/he  is  professionally  prepared  to  deal  adequately  with  crisis 
situations  and/or  long-term  counseling.  What  one  says  and  how  one  handles  oneself  at  that  initial  contact  with  an 
abused  woman  may  determine  her  physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  health  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Many  victims  are 
turned  off  by  their  pastor’s  lack  of  understanding  and  compassion  for  their  needs. 

New  Insights  into  Relationships  and  Care-Giving 

Carol  Gilligan,  in  her  book  In  a  Different  Vb ice,  has  presented  a  new  psychological  theory  examining  woman’s 
development.1  The  dictum  that  men  and  women  are  psychologically  different  is  documented  from  the  woman’s 
perspective.  Through  infancy  to  adolescence  to  adulthood,  a  woman  deals  with  the  issues  of  separation  and  attach¬ 
ment.  As  she  searches  for  her  identity  she  asks,  “Who  am  I?” 

For  the  male  of  the  species,  Gilligan  says  that  separation  or  autonomy  is  the  fulcrum  of  identity.  There  is  an  ethic 
of  rights  built  on  equality,  fairness,  equal  respect  and  justice.  Males  are  direct,  aggressive  and  logical.  They  possess 
a  sense  of  “1"  which  is  to  be  directive.  In  order  to  grow  into  adulthood,  the  male  needs  to  renounce  the  relationship 
with  the  mother  so  that  he  can  protect  his  sense  of  autonomy.  Theologically  the  focus  is  justice.  He  emphasizes  ideas 
and  achievements.  His  identity  is  separateness,  what  he  does  in  the  world. 

Gilligan  identifies  attachment  or  relationship  as  the  fulcrum  of  female  identity.  There  is  an  ethic  of  responsibility 
and  care,  equity,  a  recognition  of  differences,  compassion  and  mercy.  Theologically  the  focus  is  mercy.  The  female 
values  her  relationships  with  responsibility,  care  and  nurture.  Morality  for  her  stems  from  these  attachments.  Her 
identity  is  defined  within  the  context  of  a  relationship.  Her  identity  is  intimacy,  who  she  is  in  the  world. 

According  to  Gilligan,  the  male's  societal  orientation  is  positional.  He  has  a  problem  with  relationships.  He  learns 
the  rules  of  society  and  competes  with  others.  His  success  is  measured  in  separation.  In  contrast,  the  woman's  societal 
orientation  is  personal.  She  has  a  problem  with  individuation;  her  success  is  measured  by  connectedness.  Success 
for  the  male,  therefore,  is  in  his  achievements;  for  the  female  it  is  in  her  responsibility  and  care-giving. 

The  theories  of  Carol  Gilligan  have  immense  implications  for  men  and  women  enmeshed  in  the  problems  of  domes¬ 
tic  violence.  The  study  of  power  and  conflict  in  relationships  is  an  area  which  needs  to  be  addressed.  Her  book 
has  opened  a  path  for  new  research  in  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  intimate  human  relationships;  perhaps  in  the 
future,  social  scientists  will  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  aberrant  behavior  of  the  abuser  and  the  varied 
responses  of  the  victims. 

Male  and  Female  Clergy  as  Caregivers 

In  some  cases  the  abused  woman  will  not  go  for  help.  She  endures  the  suffering  in  silence.  In  other  cases,  the 
woman  may  cautiously  approach  a  minister  for  help.  She  may  be  direct  or  indirect  in  her  plea.  She  may  speak 
rationally  and  in  clearly  expressed  words  as  she  explains  exactly  what  has  happened.  Or  she  may  speak  around  the 
subject  and  never  specifically  mention  the  abuse.  She  may  minimize  the  violent  actions.  Can  male  clergy  understand 
how  she  feels,  or  will  the  clergyman  also  minimize  the  violence?  The  answer  is  a  qualified  yes  and  no.  Many  male 
clergy,  although  not  all,  have  the  gift  of  understanding  and  compassionate  loving  care  and  can  in  fact  be  a  great  help 
to  battered  women. 

Charles  R.  B.  Beckmann,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  Co-Director  of  the  Sexual 
Assault  Program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center  in  Chicago,  spoke  in  the  fall  of  1 985  at  a  training  session 
for  hospital  staff  in  Morris,  Illinois.  He  has  found  that  with  the  proper  techniques  and  guidelines  in  aiding  victims  of 
sexual  assault,  male  professional  caregivers  are  just  as  effective  as  female  caregivers.  He  believes  that  if  a  male  helper 
can  get  in  tune  with  the  fear,  feelings  and  helplessness  of  the  female  victim,  the  male  helper  is  able  to  be  an  under¬ 
standing  and  good  caregiver  to  her. 

Can  it  not  be  the  same  for  male  clergy  responding  to  the  calls  for  help  by  the  abused  woman?  Can  not  the  clergyman 
be  caring  and  concerned  for  the  victim  as  he  listens  to  her  story?  The  clergyman,  in  order  to  be  a  helpmate,  needs 
to  place  himself  in  the  role  of  being  victimized  and  feel  the  pain  of  being  the  helpless  object  of  attack  by  someone 
stronger  and  domineering.  Few  clergymen  permit  themselves  to  be  vulnerable  and  accepting  of  the  feelings  of 
the  victim.  Here  lies  their  biggest  defense  mechanism.  When  all  clergy  can  accept,  as  did  Jesus  Christ,  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  oppressed,  then  and  only  then  can  we  begin  to  expel  the  sin  of  domestic  violence,  j 

Many  clergywomen  can  no  doubt  identify  more  easily  with  the  problems  faced  by  the  abused  woman.  A  caring 
nonjudgmental  person  of  the  same  sex  who  listens  empathetically  to  her  stories  does  more  to  help  than  can  be 
explored  here.  This  is  not  to  say  that  male  clergy  cannot  assist,  but  the  fact  is  that  many  abused  women  are  more 
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clergy.  Speaking  about  the  incidents  of  abuse  and  retelling  her  stories  help  the  woman 
althy  emotions  caused  by  these  incidents.  Woman-to-woman  dialogue  seems  to  assist  in 
iver,  a  woman  pastor  needs  to  be  aware  of,  and  deal  with,  her  own  growing  anger  and  rage 
.  Hearing  the  victim's  stories  can  recall  the  counselor's  personal  issues  or  the  struggles  of 
Do  these  feelings  come  from  her  own  experiences  and  personal  issues  or  from  the  collective 
areness  of  the  status  and  role  of  women  in  our  society?  A  careful  analysis  and  understanding 
able  the  clergywoman  to  be  a  much  more  effective  helper. 


The  Real  Powe  ■ 

Because  of  w  >men's  historical  position  in  society,  our  culture  has  permitted  the  sin  of  silently  submitting  to  abuse. 
The  woman  has  seen  soc  ally  classified  as  the  inferior  submissive  partner  who  needs  to  be  ruled  and  dominated.  The 
more  powerful  p  erson  ha  >  been  a  member  of  the  socially  dominant  sex  —  the  male.  Therefore,  domestic  violence 
is  an  issue  of  p<  >wer  and  control.  The  abuser  has  an  insatiable  need  to  be  powerful  and  always  in  control  of  the 
e  is  enha  nced  by  the  cultural  mores  which  sanction  dominance  and  submission  according  to  sex. 
isponse  however,  carries  with  it  the  ultimate  power  which  is  the  grace  of  God.  Clergypersons  by 
powerfu  persons  and  carry  much  weight  in  the  community.  We  need  to  move  out  in  faith  and  dare 
ut  against  the  violence  which  breaks  the  covenant  of  male-female  relationships.  We  must  respond 
tically  ard  preventively  to  the  issues  of  domestic  violence  as  author  Reverend  Marie  Fortune  has 
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NOTES 


1 .  Carol  Gilligan, 


of  God  to  work  together  for  the  continuing  re-creation  of  the  world.  We  are  called  to  be  servants,  working  toward 


God's  good  gift  of  creation  and  the  order  of  all  things,  of  male  and  female  created  in  the  image 


violence  is  no  longer  a  part  of  interpersonal  relationships. 


h  a  Different  Voice  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1982). 


2.  Marie  M.  Fortu  le  and  Denise  L.  Hormann,  Family  Violence:  A  Workshop  Manual  for  Clergy  and  Other  Service 
Providers  (Seat  le:  The  C<  inter  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence,  4250  South  Mead  Street,  Seattle, 
WA  98118,  1980),  p.  55. 
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Clergy  Response 


Counseling  and  Support 


Counseling  qnd  Support 

Annette  M.  Hulefj  ld 

Editor’s  note:  The  following  article  is  presented  as  the  author's  perspective,  which  is  not  the  only  perspective  of 
how  to  counsel  ate  battered  woman.  For  other  approaches  see  the  bibliography,  Appendix  £ 

Assumptions 

“Is  there  really  i  nything  I  :an  do  to  help  domestic  violence  victims?"  To  answer  this  question,  the  following  assump¬ 
tions  need  to  be  dated:  a)  tf  at  the  role  of  the  clergy  is  one  which  provides  both  supportive  counseling  and  networking 
with  referral  sounjes;  b)  that  clergy  must  not  offer  therapy  unless  they  are  clinically  trained  and  certified;  and  c)  that 
there  are  varying  d  egrees  ot psychological  damage  resulting  from  repeated  batterings  which  need  to  be  fully  assessed 
in  cultural,  social,!  nstitution  al,  developmental,  intrapsychic,  interpersonal,  and  family  systems  terms.  Clergy  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  become  an  integral  unit  of  a  macro-system  of  support  with  the  secular  therapeutic  professions.  A  cooperative 
effort  is  needed  to  break  th  ough  the  destructive  patterns  of  violence. 

Dynamics  of  Vio  ence 

Within  the  last  aw  years,  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  external  (social,  cultural,  legal)  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  phenomenon  of  domestic  violence.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  minimize  or  deny  the  impact 
of  developmental  ssues  of  dependency,  abandonment  and  loss,  individuation,  and  intimacy  within  violent  relation¬ 
ships  for  fear  of  b  aming  tha  victim  and  of  not  making  the  abuser  responsible  for  his  actions.  Blaming  others  and 
focusing  exclusively  on  external  systems,  however,  can  diminish  the  victim’s  sense  of  personal  power  and  thereby 
heighten  the  poss  Dility  for  fi  rther  abuse.  To  ignore  the  internal  perpective  by  not  searching  for  answers  within  oneself 
is  like  trying  to  remove  the  plank  from  the  neighbor’s  eye  while  ignoring  the  splinter  in  one’s  own. 

From  a  family  systems  pe  rspective,  violence  serves  to  maintain  a  balance  of  unequal  power  and  control  and  to 
regulate  the  degree  of  intimacy  and  closeness  between  couples.  Culturally,  it  is  acceptable  for  the  man  to  attack 
and  for  the  womar  to  submil  and  withdraw.  On  an  intrapsychic  and  interpersonal  level,  violence  is  not  only  an  attempt 
to  annihilate  the  partner,  bu:  also  paradoxically  serves  to  protect  the  abuser’s  psyche  from  feelings  of  impending 
abandonment  anc  loss.  Violence  protects  the  disintegration  of  the  abuser’s  own  fragile,  chaotic  sense  of  self.  If  a  man 
has  a  partner  upo  i  whom  he  can  project  his  deepest  unconscious  and  unacceptable  parts  and  feelings,  then  bat¬ 
tering  becomes  a  I  irutal  and  distorted  means  of  destroying  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts  without  conscious  recogni¬ 
tion  and  responsib  lity.  Whereas  the  man  externalizes  the  inner  void  by  attempting  to  destroy,  so  the  woman  internally 
protects  herself  fro  n  a  raging  sense  of  abandonment  by  minimizing  the  damage  and  danger  and  by  withdrawing  into 
shame,  blame,  an<  guilt.  Her  emptiness  is  akin  to  the  nothingness,  the  darkness  of  the  soul  -  a  feeling  of  her  bones 
being  dried  up,  he  ■  hope  be  ing  lost,  her  sense  of  being  clearly  cut  off.  (See  Ezekiel,  37:1-1 1.) 

The  common  thr  aad  and  self-regulatory  mechanism  underlying  the  violent  behaviors,  however,  are  loss  and  aban¬ 
donment.  The  mar  testations  of  these  losses  are  exhibited  by  the  abuser  in  either  denial  of  feelings,  or  in  generalized 
feelings  of  blame,  s  name,  po  werlessness,  minimalization,  impulsive  actions,  rage,  identity  confusion,  low  self-esteem, 
difficulty  in  making  decisions  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  close  relationships.  In  particular,  these  fears  reflect  early 
childhood  depriva  on  of  basic  needs  and  become  reactivated  during  times  of  transition  and  stress,  such  as  in 
pregnancy,  the  birt  i  of  a  chil  j,  or  a  change  in  employment  status,  to  name  a  few.  Such  changes  stimulate  real  and 
perceived  losses, ;  nd  if  the  external  and  internal  structures  and  resources  of  an  individual  are  inadequate,  then 
violence  can  occur  Thus,  an  abuser,  who  fears  and  perceives  that  his  wife  is  ignoring  him  for  the  children,  can  cope 
with  his  feelings  b '  massive  denial  but  will  find  some  excuse  to  “beat  her  into  submission”  and/or  react  with 
compulsive  jealous  /,  demanding  her  total  attention.  The  wife,  in  turn,  who  deems  herself  as  “not  being  good  enough," 
can  feel  impelled  td  attend  to  iis  every  demand  for  fear  of  being  destroyed,  rejected,  and  left  alone.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  her  fears  of  being  killed  are  not  real.  What  is  important  is  to  not  underestimate  the  power  of  the  psychological 
factors  underlying  t  oth  the  at  user's  and  the  victim’s  behaviors.  What  appears  on  the  surface  as  control  or  submission 
may  well  be  an  attempt  to  control  one’s  own  unconscious,  desperate  sense  of  nothingness,  loss,  rage  and 
disillusionment. 
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Responses 

“So  —  what  am  I  to  do?"  First,  a  minister  needs  to  recognize  his  or  her  own  limitations  and  then  be  willing  to 
network  with,  and  refer  to,  specialized  professionals  to  deal  with  both  the  concrete  issues  (shelter,  financial, 
legal)  and  the  psychological  elements  of  abuse.  Once  the  safety  of  the  individual  is  assured,  which  must  be  the 
primary  concern,  the  challenge  becomes  one  of  responding  with  presence  rather  than  reacting,  and  with  listening 
rather  than  advising.  A  good  shepherd  (male  or  female)  knows  the  needs  of  the  flock,  and  the  flock  in  turn  knows  and 
responds  to  the  shepherd's  voice.  The  implication  here  is  that  unless  clergy  are  willing  to  proclaim  the  good  news  that 
violence  is  intolerable,  and  unless  they  become  knowledgeable  as  to  the  factors  contributing  to  violence,  then  abused 
women  will  not  seek  sanctuary  in  the  churches. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  commitment  of  clergy  to  encounter  and  embrace  their  own  potentially  violent  “demons": 
negative  attitudes,  prejudices,  uncomfortable  feelings,  and  senses  of  anger  and  powerlessness.  Just  as  unconscious 
motivations  are  destructive  to  the  victim  and  the  abuser,  so  can  these  feelings  in  the  clergy  hinder  the  helping  process. 
For  example,  what  if  a  woman  sitting  in  the  office  is  enraged  and  demands  that  the  minister  “do  something,”  while  at 
the  same  time  her  children  are  whining  or  out  of  control?  What  if  the  minister  is  suddenly  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
“she  deserves  to  be  beaten  —  what  a  nag!”  What  if  the  woman  pathetically  states  that  she  feels  this  is  God’s  will  and 
that  she’s  waiting  to  die?  What  if  the  minister  has  unresolved  rage  toward  men  and  the  patriarchal  system  which  then 
gets  in  the  way  of  listening  to  the  woman's  desire  to  “work  things  out"  with  a  partner?  In  all  these  instances,  responding 
to  the  woman’s  internal  chaos,  terror,  and  fears  challenges  the  listener’s  capacity  to  assist  with  the  woman’s  external 
needs,  while  setting  internal  limits  on  his  or  her  own  feelings  and  attitudes  so  as  not  to  project  them  or  to  act  out  in  the 
woman’s  presence. 

The  most  effective  counselor,  whether  lay  or  religious,  is  the  one  who  is  nonjudgmental,  who  has  faced  her  or  his 
inner  feelings,  and  who  can  allow  the  woman  the  choice  of  self-determination.  One  needs  to  remember  that  beatings 
and  verbal  assaults  severely  disrupt  a  person's  ability  to  trust.  Therefore,  one  needs  to  pay  special  attention  not  only  to 
words  but  also  to  nuances  of  body  language,  intonation  of  voice,  facial  expressions,  and  eye  contact  so  as  to  minimize 
the  possibility  that  the  woman  will  perceive  rejection  and  blame. 

Another  caution  for  those  counseling  a  battered  woman  is  to  resist  the  temptation  to  urge  her  to  immediately  and 
permanently  sever  the  abusive  relationship  and/or  to  talk  derogatorily  of  her  mate.  If  initiated  too  quickly,  such 
approaches  can  catapult  the  woman  into  hopelessness  and  despair.  Her  identity  is  that  of  a  victim,  anpl  to  challenge 
that  without  first  allowing  her  time  to  reclaim  a  different  sense  of  self  by  exploring  options  and  processing  underlying 
feelings  is  similar  to  cutting  a  boat  loose  from  its  anchor  —  it  goes  adrift  without  direction.  Women  do  not  like  abuse,  yet, 
to  disengage  from  the  fears  of  being  a  separate  entity  is  a  painful,  difficult  and  time  consuming  process.  Formation  of  a 
good,  positive  sense  of  identity  and  self-image  requires  that  the  woman  be  in  contact  with  self-developed  others  - 
those  who  can  maintain  a  firm  sense  of  their  own  identity  so  as  to  be  capable  of  mirroring  and  witnessing  to  the 
woman’s  acceptance  and  affirmation  of  herself. 

Abused  people  in  general  have  not  been  exposed  to  this  self-affirming  experience  and  thus  come  into  relationships 
with  distorted,  wounded  self-images.  A  weak  sense  of  identity  leads  one  to  continually  search  for  the  "one  person" 
who  will  meet  the  deep  need  for  recognition  and  approval.  Sadly  enough,  many  women  have  been  raised  to  believe 
that  in  order  to  have  a  purpose  in  life,  a  woman  needs  to  be  dependent  on  a  man.  When  the  man  is  abusive,  there 
is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  one’s  own  worst  fears:  “I’m  no  good  —  I  can  never  please  you.”  The  unspoken  message 
here  is  “I  can’t  please  you  anymore  than  I  could  my  mother  or  father  —  I  wasn’t  good  enough  for  them  either.”  What 
appears  then  to  be  a  resignation  to  the  abuse  can  be  an  unconscious  repetition  of  early  family  patterns  in  which 
there  is  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  possible  what  cannot  be  —  a  hope  that  “if  I'm  good  enough,  I’ll  be  loved.”  The 
relationship  becomes  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  survival;  after  each  instance  of  abuse,  the  woman  holds  on  to  an 
illusive  notion  that  “this  time  it  will  be  different,  it  won’t  happen  again  and  I  can  make  it  O.K."  This  magical  thinking 
serves  to  protect  her  and  to  ward  off  the  inevitable  losses  which  the  abused  woman  has  come  to  expect.  Submission 
to  violence  allows  her  to  cope  with  that  which  is  externally  uncontrollable,  but  it  cripples  the  emergence  of  her  own 
inner  control  and  determination. 

Obviously,  separating  from  an  abusive  attachment  is  difficult  on  many  levels.  What  the  church  can  offer  is  a  sanc¬ 
tuary,  a  safe  place  wherein  trust  can  develop  and  whereby  a  reality  other  than  abuse  can  be  called  forth.  When  the 
abusive  message  is  “you  are  worth  nothing  except  in  terms  of  living  for  my  needs,”  the  church  can  present  a 
radically  different  message  of  "I  came  that  (you)  may  have  life,  and  have  it  abundantly,”  (John  10:10.)  To  fully  under¬ 
stand  this  message  takes  time  and  patience.  In  becoming  a  refuge,  clergy  will  need  to  take  time  to  consider  how 
thely  will  assume  the  “good  parent"  role  and  how  they  may  have  the  “bad  parent"  figure  projected  onto  them.  In 
terms  of  developmental  process,  if  the  pastor  succumbs  to  the  role  of  the  "all  powerful,  ever-rescuing,  ever-kind 
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mother  or  father  igure,”  then  early  symbiotic  and  dependency  needs  may  be  stimulated  in  the  person  she  or  he  is 
counseling.  The  result  ma/  be  the  individual  crying  out  “take  care  of  me,  read  my  mind,  tell  me  what  to  do,  I  am 
helpless.”  Likewis  e,  intoler?  ble  feelings  of  rage  and  abandonment  may  be  projected  onto  the  pastor,  with  accusations 
of  "you  don’t  care ,  you  don  t  listen,  and  you’re  just  like  the  rest  of  them.”  Understandably,  it  would  be  easy  to  respond 
to  these  accusat  3ns  with  anger;  yet,  unless  the  underlying  issues  are  recognized,  the  pastor  may  unconsciously 
encourage  the  re  petition  of  a  vicious  cycle  of  powerlessness  rather  than  empowering  autonomy  and  self-directedness. 

Conjoint  Counsi  sling 

Conjoint  meetii  igs  (couple  counseling)  are  not  appropriate  during  times  of  crisis.  However,  if  the  couple  demands 
to  be  seen  and  i  negotiat  ng  reduces  the  potential  for  immediate  abuse,  then  strict  boundaries  regarding  time, 
content  of  materi  al,  and  behaviors  need  to  be  set  by  the  pastor.  Meetings  that  are  more  than  an  hour  long  are 
potentially  dangei  dus  as  fee  lings  and  impulses  are  too  easily  stimulated.  If  the  couple  lives  together,  a  contract  with  the 
abuser  forbidding  physical  abuse  is  mandatory.  If  the  couple  is  separated,  then  sufficient  time  needs  to  elapse  for  the 
woman  to  leave  th  5  counse  ing  sessions  prior  to  the  man’s  dismissal.  Many  a  woman  has  been  “held  hostage”  by  an 
angry  husband  fo  owing  a  r  leeting  in  which  he  felt  he  wasn’t  heard  or  understood.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  push  for 
quick  resolution;  <  arly  attempts  at  reconcilation  can  elicit  fear  in  the  woman  of  “I’ll  be  forced  to  return  -  I  won't  be 
believed  —  I’m  tra|  iped”  anc  can  elicit  a  fantasy  for  the  man  of  “she’ll  return,  all  I  have  to  do  is  convince  her.”  Conjoint 
meetings  work  be:  t  with  col  pies  who  have  some  capacity  for  recognizing  and  responding  to  each  other’s  needs  and 
for  those  who  have  some  ability  to  tolerate  opposing  feelings.  Without  the  capacity  to  listen  and  feel  for  the  other, 
meetings  can  turn  into  intimidating  battlefields,  with  each  one  attempting  to  prove  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 

To  reiterate,  a  c  ecision  regarding  appropriate  treatment  for  the  abuser  and  the  victim  ought  to  be  made  by 
professionals  train  ;d  and  certified  in  the  area  of  abuse.  Because  clergy  so  often  see  abuse  victms  first,  they  are 
indeed  a  vital  link  n  a  network  of  supportive  services  for  women  and  men  involved  in  violent  relationships. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLI  NCE  INDICATORS 

The  following  is  a  I  >t  of  poss  ble  indicators  that  a  woman  may  be  involved  in  a  physically  abusive  relationship. 

•  isolation  from  soc  al  environment  (friends,  family,  church) 

•  history  of  physica  abuse  in  family  of  origin 

•  family  life  cycle  of  crisis  anc  chaos 

•  overinvolvement  £  id  exclusiveness  with  one’s  own  children 

•  physical  violence  award  the  children 

•  self-depreciation  c  nd  exhibition  of  poor  self-esteem 

•  global  blaming  of  self  for  sit  jations  that  fall  short  of  intended  expectations 

•  anxiety  ridden,  feajful,  vigila  it  of  partner's  moods  and  actions 

•  overly  protective,  compulsively  jealous  partner 

•  chronic  depression 

•  thoughts  of  or  attempts  to  commit  suicide 

•  increased  medical  attention  f  x  chronic,  “unexplainable”  somatic  illnesses  (“freak  accidents,”  migraine  headaches, 
back,  neck  pains,  overall  bodily  aches) 

•  continued  use  of  prescribed  tranquilizers,  sedatives,  anti-depressants,  sleeping  pills,  narcotics/analgesics 

•  withdrawn,  “pulled  n”  body  language,  poor  eye  contact,  sad/dull  affect,  sensitive  to  touch 
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Practical  Helps  for 
Clergy  Counseling 
Abused  Women 


Carol  Findon  Bingham 

•  Listen  empathetically  with  active  listening  skills.  Speak  to  reflect  back  to  her  the  information  which  she  has  given 
you.  Your  primary  role  is  to  be  her  confessor;  therefore,  listen.  Silently  pray  that  God’s  grace  is  present  as  the 
healing  process  toward  wholeness  begins. 

;  I 

•  Affirm  her  courageous  act,  that  of  coming  to  you.  You  may  in  fact  be  the  first  person  whom  she  has  approached. 
Healing  begins  when  the  victim  speaks  of  the  violence  and  names  it  as  such. 

•  Counsel  the  battered  woman  without  physically  touching  her.  Give  comfort  without  putting  your  arm  around  her 
shoulder  or  holding  her  hand.  If  she  has  been  sexually  or  physically  abused,  any  touch  may  recall  paipful  memories. 

•  Acknowledge  your  limits.  It  is  wise  to  know  how  well  you  are  prepared  to  deal  with  domestic  violence.  Unless  you 
are  clinically  trained  on  the  issues  of  domestic  violence,  refer  her  to  someone  who  can  be  a  healing  resource 
leading  her  toward  recovery. 

•  Be  aware  of  your  own  emotional  shields  of  protection.  As  you  hear  her  painful  story,  your  feelings  and  emotions 
will  come  to  the  surface.  Therefore,  try  not  to  block  the  reception  of  her  story  in  an  attempt  to  protect  your  own 
feelings  and  to  prevent  your  emotions  from  surfacing. 

•  Believe  everything  she  says;  do  not  doubt  her;  and  do  not  question  her  accuracy.  She  needs  a  trusting  pastor 
and  a  compassionate  shepherd.  Remember  that  she  is  probably  minimizing  the  violence.  What  you  hear  may  only 
be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  time  she  may  share  more  with  you. 

•  Tell  her  that  it  is  not  her  fault.  No  one  deserves  to  be  abused.  It  is  not  God's  intention  that  she  should  suffer  and 
be  violated.  All  blame  rests  with  the  abuser.  She  did  not  in  any  way  cause  this  abuse. 

•  "fell  her  that  she  is  not  alone.  It  is  important  and  empowering  for  a  battered  woman  to  realize  that  millions  of  women 
suffer  abuse  at  the  hands  of  their  partners. 

•  Affirm  her  faith  no  matter  where  she  stands  theologically.  At  this  time  of  crisis  her  present  faith  stance  may  be 
the  only  thing  she  has  to  hold  on  to.  It  may  not  be  “theologically  correct”  in  your  mind,  but  at  the  moment  of  crisis, 
this  is  all  she  has.  Respond  with  positive  statements  about  God  (“God  loves  you  and  is  with  you  in  your  suffering”). 
Respond  with  “1”  statements  (“I  believe,  however,  that  God  does  not  want  you  to  suffer  or  to  be  a  victim  of 
violence"). 

I 

•  Offer  her  options  in  her  search  for  wholeness.  Give  her  choices  within  her  faith  stance  as  she  searches  for  a 
iaithful  understanding  of  what  is  happening  to  her.  Also,  remember  that  there  is  no  right  way  and,  concerning  one’s 
theological  stance,  no  one  person  has  all  the  right  answers. 

•  Quote  Scripture  passages  which  are  liberating  and  which  offer  hope  in  times  of  suffering.  Quoting  Scripture 
which  is  oppressive  and  which  calls  her  to  be  submissive  only  encourages  her  to  endure  more  violence  at  home. 

| 

•  {Encourage  her  to  contact  the  domestic  violence  program  in  your  area.  There  she  will  connect  with  counselors 
land  support  groups,  receive  legal  advice  and  begin  to  bond  with  other  victims  and  other  women  offering  support 
land  nurturance. 


'  Encourage  hen 
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violence. 


Help  her  find 

crisis  to  find  su 
choose  to  stay 
and/or  other  foi 


to  find  a 

(fctuary. 


Toil 


|safe  place.  Separation  from  the  abuser  prevents  further  violence.  The  church  historically 
ay  the  church  can  offer  a  safe  home  or  a  referral  to  a  shelter  for  the  victims  of  domestic 


onomid  assistance.  Because  of  the  economic  instability  of  society,  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman  in 
jcient  incc  me  to  meet  the  needs  of  herself  and  her  children.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  a  woman  may 
p  the  violent  home.  Try  to  find  a  victim  advocate  in  the  parish  who  can  help  her  secure  public  aid 
s  of  economic  assistance,  if  she  is  not  in  contact  with  a  domestic  violence  program. 
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’  Assure  her  th^jt  all  her  statements  to  you  are  strictly  confidential,  and  that  you  will  not  speak  to  anyone  else 
about  her  situaj  on  except  to  a  helping  agency  when  she  has  given  you  express  permission  to  do  so. 


ing  and  in  her  healing.  Do  not  stand  withdrawn  from  her.  Acknowledge  your  fears  and 
es.  But  also  praise  her  as  she  moves  toward  wholeness. 


st  importance.  She  has  come  to  you  because  she  needs  your  help  and  trusts  that  you 
at  which  she  shares  with  you  must  be  kept  confidential.  Unless  you  have  her  specific 
bound  to  tell  no  one. 

therapy  is  hers  to  make.  Not  all  battered  women  will  wish  to  or  need  to  seek  therapy, 
role  to  empower  her,  not  to  control  her  choices. 
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Clergy  Response 


Victim  Rights  and  the  Law 


Victim  Rights  and  The  Law 


Kathleen  Quinn 


The  Legal  Back 
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in  were  for  centuries  legally  considered  the  property  of  their  husbands.  Men  had  the  right  to  beat 
ibmissioh  and  obedience.  For  example,  according  to  English  common  law,  a  man  was  permitted  to 
“a  rod  no  thicker  than  his  thumb.”  From  this  ancient  law  we  have  derived  the  everyday  phrase  "rule  of 

Jtes’  lega  system  is,  of  course,  based  upon  the  English  one.  It  was  not  until  the  1870’s  that  state 
ule  that  £  man  was  not  legally  entitled  to  batter  his  wife.  Although  wife  abuse  since  then  has  been 
3d  as  criminal,  strong  cultural  norms  about  male  dominance,  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  the 
vate  property  have  prevented  these  laws  from  being  enforced. 

the  197C's,  when  the  widespread  and  very  serious  nature  of  domestic  violence  was  realized,  that 
ertaken  to  improve  the  legal  system’s  response  to  battered  women.  As  the  battered  women's 
and  moe  and  more  abused  women  shared  their  experiences,  it  became  apparent  that  vast 
jre  needed  in  both  the  availability  and  the  enforcement  of  legal  remedies. 

970’s  uniil  now,  almost  every  state  has  passed  some  form  of  domestic  violence  legislation.  Most  of 
vide  for  orders  of  protection,  which  are  described  later  in  this  chapter.  Many  also  expand  police 
and  reqi  ire  law  enforcement  officers  to  assist  domestic  violence  victims. 

3  are  part  of  a  national  effort  to  redefine  "domestic  disputes”  as  serious  violent  crimes.  In  fact,  woman 
st  frequently  experienced  violent  crime,  resulting  in  more  injuries  to  women  than  automobile 
and  muggings  combined.  According  to  the  FBI,  40  percent  of  all  female  homicide  victims  (about  1 1 
g  murder  gd  by  their  male  partners,  usually  after  having  been  beaten  by  those  men  for  years.  This  is 
le  comm  jnity,  through  its  criminal  laws  and  their  enforcement,  must  define  as  intolerable. 
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JE  SAFE  AT  HOME  AS  WELL  AS  ON  THE  STREET 

right  of  any  person  in  an  organized  social  group  is  the  right  to  be  reasonably  safe  from  injury 
inds  of  oi  her  persons.  Another  right  is  that  of  bringing  to  justice  persons  who  violate  the  law.  This 
he  social  contract:  we  give  up  some  of  our  independence  to  the  government  in  exchange  for  some 
ity  and  protection  under  the  law.  According  to  our  legal  tenets,  the  only  justification  a  citizen  has  for 
erson  is  i  she  or  he  is  acting  in  self-defense.  All  other  harmful  touches  are  defined  as  battery  or  as 

lace  where  we  especially  have  a  right  to  be  safe,  it  is  in  our  homes.  According  to  the  dictionary,  a 
onment  or  haven  of  shelter,  of  happiness  and  love."1  Yet  statistically  a  woman  is  more  likely  to  be 
person  in  her  own  home  than  on  the  street!  Every  family  member  has  the  legal  and  moral  righUo 
se  by  ot  ler  family  members.  The  family  cannot  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and 
ual  merr  bers.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  parties  does  not,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to 


tmental  ri  aht  to  be  safe.  The  primary  concern  of  the  clergy  when  working  with  violent  families  must 
e  victims.  This  safety  may  require  the  temporary  or  permanent  separation  of  the  parties  and/or  the 
ution  of  t  ie  offender.  No  true  reconciliation  can  occur,  nor  is  one  desirable,  until  the  violence  has 
domestic  violence  victim  can  live  free  from  fear  and  harm. 

3d  that  sexual  abuse,  including  rape,  frequently  accompanies  battering.  Many  women  report  being 
I  and  degrading  sexual  acts,  including  the  forced  acting  out  of  pornographic  movies  or  magazine 
j  other  types  of  sexual  abuse  within  marriage  must  also  be  recognized  as  crimes.  Rape  is  an  act  of 
Within  marriage,  it  is  but  another  way  the  abuser  attempts  to  dominate  and  control  his  partner. 

3  states  have  recognized  that  marital  rape  should  not  be  exempted  from  prosecution  and  have 
aws  to  that  effect.  The  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  recently  struck  down  the  spousal  rape 
basis  thal  it  denied  married  women  equal  protection  under  the  law.  However,  the  number  of  marital 
ht  to  court  is  very  small,  in  part  because  so  few  battered  women  even  realize  that  they  have  been 
generally  thought  of  as  a  stranger-to-stranger  crime),  and  in  part  because  it  is  a  difficult  charge  both 
Jove. 

n  should  realize  that  they  have  the  right  not  to  be  sexually  assaulted  by  their  husbands.  Forced  or 
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violent  sexual  relations  are  not  part  of  a  healthy  concept  of  marriage.  Clergy  can  help  prevent  sexual  assault  within 
marriage  by  speaking  out  against  it  and  by  believing  and  supporting  women  who  report  it.  I 

ORDERS  OF  PROTECTION 

As  noted  above,  almost  every  state  has  passed  domestic  violence  legislation  in  the  last  few  years.  Most  of  these 
new  laws  create  domestic  violence  orders  of  protection.  The  content  and  enforcement  of  these  laws  varies  from  state 
to  state,  so  readers  should  contact  their  state  domestic  violence  coalition  or  local  domestic  violence  programs  to 
determine  their  own  state  law's  provisions.  However,  following  is  a  general  description  of  common  aspects  of  orders 
of  protection. 

Definition 

An  order  of  protection  (also  in  some  states  called  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  temporary  injunction)  is  a  court 
order:prohibiting  abuse  by  one  family  or  household  member  against  another.  Abuse  usually  means  an  act  or  a  threat 
of  violence,  but  it  can  also  include  harassment. 

Remedies 

In  most  states,  the  court  can  issue  an  order  to  prohibit  abuse  as  defined  in  the  statute,  and  to  evict  the  abuser 
from  the  shared  residence.  This  latter  remedy,  although  sometimes  used  reluctantly  by  judges,  is  an  important  one 
because  it  provides  the  victim  with  the  physical  separation  she  needs  to  be  safe,  it  enables  her  and  the  children 
to  remain  in  the  home,  and  it  clearly  requires  the  abuser  to  pay  a  steep  cost  for  his  behavior. 

In  some  states  the  range  of  available  remedies  may  also  include  awarding  the  victim  temporary  child  custody, 
prohibiting  child  snatching,  requiring  the  abuser  to  undergo  counseling,  prohibiting  the  theft  or  destruction  of  property, 
and  ordering  the  abuser  to  pay  not  only  medical  and  legal  costs  but  also  other  costs  resulting  from  the  abuse,  such 
as  lost  wages. 


Who  !  Is  Protected 

In  some  states  the  law’s  protection  is  limited  to  spouses  or  former  spouses,  while  in  others  it  includes  any  house¬ 
hold  or  family  members,  or  present  or  former  cohabitants.  1 2 3 4 

Obtaining  an  Order  of  Protection 

In  hnost  states,  an  order  of  protection  is  obtained  in  civil  court,  either  in  conjunction  with  divorce  or  separation 
proceedings  or  as  an  independent  action.  Many,  but  not  all  states  make  it  easy  for  a  victim  to  petition  for  an  order  of 
protection  without  having  to  retain  and  pay  an  attorney.  A  few  states  provide  for  orders  of  protection  in  criminal  cases 
as  well. 

Most  states  provide  for  an  ex  parte  order  in  an  emergency.  This  order  is  issued  without  notice  to  the  abuser,  and 
is  effective  for  a  few  days  only.  An  ex  parte  order  enables  the  victim  to  obtain  immediate,  emergency  relief.  A  full 
protection  order  is  issued  only  after  notice  and  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  are  accorded  the  abuser. 

Penalties  for  Violating  Orders  of  Protection 

Violation  of  a  civil  court  order  can  lead  to  the  violator  being  held  in  contempt  of  court,  which  can  result  in  fine 
or  imprisonment,  but  the  victim  must  first  have  the  abuser  brought  back  into  court  for  a  hearing.  In  nineteen  states, 
however,  the  violator  can  be  charged  with  a  misdemeanor.  This  provision  is  an  especially  important  one,  because  it 
provides  the  battered  woman  with  the  opportunity  for  immediate  police  enforcement  of  the  order. 


Benefits 

Orders  of  protection  represent  a  significant  improvement  over  the  legal  remedies  previously  available  to  battered 
women  for  several  reasons: 


1) They  are  clear  indicators  that  domestic  violence  should  be  addressed  by  the  legal  system  and  that  persons 
abused  by  household  or  family  members  require  remedies  specifically  tailored  to  their  needs. 

2)  In  many  states,  the  orders  are  comprehensive  in  the  scope  of  remedies  they  provide.  This  means  that  victims 
are  able  to  obtain  all  or  most  of  the  legal  relief  they  need  with  just  one  legal  action. 

3)  Inj  a  number  of  states,  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  it  easy  for  victims  to  obtain  orders  on  their  own  behalf. 

4)  Vjolation  of  the  order  is  a  criminal  offense  in  many  states.  This  provision  not  only  offers  greater  protection  to  the 
victims,  but  also  conveys  to  the  abusers  the  serious  criminal  nature  of  their  behavior. 
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Assistance 

irity  of  states  have  expanded  police  powers  to  arrest  in  domestic  cases.  In  twenty-eight 
;t  if  she  or  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  domestic  abuser  has  committed  a 
he  officer  must  arrest.  Where  the  police  have  discretion,  they  usually  require  that  the  woman 
her  abuser  with  an  offense  before  they  will  arrest  him. 

3nce  that  arrest  and  prosecution  are  powerful  deterrents  to  repeated  domestic  assaults, 
n  study  in  Minneapolis,  abusers  who  were  arrested  were  only  about  half  as  likely  to  repeat 
ig  six  months  as  were  men  handled  in  more  traditional  ways  (for  example,  by  being 
a  few  hours).  Other  jurisdictions  such  as  Duluth,  Minnesota,  have  had  great  success 
ggressive  prosecution  and  mandatory  group  treatment  for  abusers.  The  recent  Report 
al’s  Task  Force  on  Family  Violence  recommends  that  arrest  be  the  preferred  response 


Many  states  require  law  enforcement  officers  to  assist  domestic  violence  victims  by  providing  transportation  to  a 
shelter  or  hospita  ;  by  informing  her  of  her  legal  rights;  and  by  accompanying  her  back  to  her  home,  if  she  has  fled, 
to  collect  person;;  I  items  such  as  clothing  for  herself  and  her  children.  The  majority  of  states  also  require  that  police 
keep  improved  r<  cords  of  domestic  violence  cases. 


Importance  of  Effective  Criminal  Justice  Response 
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abuser's  behavior.  No  longer  protected  by  the  legal  system’s  traditional  reluctance  to 
>es,  the  abuser  must  face  arrest,  prosecution,  public  embarrassment,  and  possible  proba- 
onment. 

m  is  our  secular  mechanism  for  determining  which  behaviors  will  and  will  not  be  tolerated, 
ill  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  conveys  the  community's  message  that  battering 
peptable  behavior  for  which  the  violators  will  be  held  accountable.  This  message  is  ex- 
s  the  recent  remarkable  reversal  of  our  society's  attitude  toward  drunk  driving  and  the 
gned  to  prevent  it. 


General  Lois  H.  Herrington  recently  said,  “It  is  better  for  families  to  dissolve  than  to  explode.”3 
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MSIBILITIES 

rtant  and  helpful  thing  a  member  of  the  clergy  can  do  with  regard  to  the  law  is  to  convey  the 
1  discussed:  that  the  abuse  is  not  acceptable  and  is  not  the  fault  of  the  woman;  that  the  first  con- 
of  the  vie  im  and  her  children;  that  the  woman  has  a  number  of  legal  alternatives;  and  that  help 
vailable  to  her. 

es  not  ne  3d  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  law,  nor  should  she  or  he  attempt  to  give  anyone  specific 
it  what  to  do  in  a  particular  case.  But  clergy  can  have  information  on  hand  about  a  domestic 
ghts  undsr  the  law  in  their  state  (usually  available  from  battered  woman’s  shelters  or  state  coali- 
d  also  bo  able  to  refer  battered  women  to  domestic  violence  services  in  their  own  or  nearby 
re  more  specific  legal  information  and  assistance,  as  well  as  other  shelter  and  support  services, 

y  are  powsrful  voices  in  setting  community  standards.  By  speaking  out  against  domestic  violence, 
lergy  can  be  influential  in  communicating  to  the  community  and  the  justice  system  that  it  should 
jnes  very  seriously.  More  importantly,  they  can  convey  to  both  abusers  and  victims  that  violence 
(tolerable. 
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November;  1984).  ! 

3.  Herrington,  Lois  Haight,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General.  Letter  to  Members  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  July,  1 985. 
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Clergy  Response 
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Children  can  certainly  feel  stress  and  tension  rising  in  the  home,  yet  may  not  have  the  verbal  skills  to  describe  their 


uneasiness.  They 
the  habit  of  looki  i 
indicated  anothq 
outside. 

Children  may 
that  only  if  they 
stress  triggering! 


feel  guilty  that  they  are  the  cause  of  or  are  unable  to  stop  the  violence  in  their  home.  Often  they  think 
f^ere  som  show  “better”  children  their  mommies  and  daddies  wouldn’t  hurt  each  other.  Indeed,  the 
an  abusive  incident  may  be  a  toy  left  out  or  tears  over  a  skinned  knee.  One  teenager  reported  that 
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f  that  may  occur  to  clergy  when  hearing  of  a  violent  home  is,  “What  about  the  children?” 
e  children  know?”  Children  almost  certainly  have  heard  the  abuse.  As  the  child  lies  in  bed, 
Is  of  angry  words  and  hitting  may  be  more  frightening  than  actually  knowing  what  is 
^d  in  the  dark  of  night  is  terrifying  for  most  children,  and  abusive  sounds  are  magnified  by 
surrounding  it. 


pjeny  Violence 

users  alike  seem  to  fool  themselves  into  believing  that  angry  words,  slamming  doors,  shoving  and 
heard  thr  aughout  their  home.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  children,  with  their  keen  sense  of  hearing,  have 
i||nds  of  abuse  when  they  were  in  the  home  or  yard.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  children  have  seen 
on  when  their  parents  did  not  realize  they  were  watching.  Curious  or  frightened  by  the  commotion, 
|ek  a  vantage  point  to  observe  what  is  happening.  Parents  are  often  much  too  involved  in  their  own 
the  prese  nee  of  their  young  children. 

tly  think  hat  their  children  do  not  know  that  daddy  batters  mommy.  If,  for  example,  most  of  the  violent 
;en  place  after  the  rest  of  the  family  is  in  bed,  the  parents  may  think  it  is  a  secret  from  the  children.  In 
$y  well  be  denying  to  themselves  the  seriousness  of  the  violence  in  their  relationship. 


Feelings  Comn  on  to  Children  in  Violent  Homes 

Children  who  nave  witnessed  a  parent  being  abused  are  filled  with  a  variety  of  confused  feelings  including  guilt, 
helplessness,  ar  ger,  fear  rind  hurt.  Most  often,  they  feel  as  if  they  are  the  cause  of  the  violence.  Occasionally,  a  child 


violence  she  or  he  has  witnessed.  If  the  parents  or  other  significant  adults  deny  that  beatings  have 
them  as  insignificant,  the  child  will  be  justifiably  confused. 


may  instead  show  their  fears  in  other  ways.  One  woman  reported  that  her  very  small  child  got  into 
g  her  ovr  r  very  carefully  before  going  out  to  play.  He  was  looking  for  the  signs  of  fear  and  tension  that 
beating  might  occur  in  the  near  future.  If,  in  his  opinion,  she  didn’t  look  okay,  the  child  would  not  go 


whenever  her  p<  rents  arg  jed,  they  would  tell  her  that  the  only  reason  they  married  was  that  they  were  expecting  her 
birth.  Therefore,  <vhenevei  there  were  problems  in  the  home  she  assumed  that  it  was  her  fault. 

Children  reac  to  the  str ass  in  their  homes  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  make  desperate  attempts  to  make  everyone 
happy  in  order  o  stop  the  violence  forever.  Some  children  react  to  these  stresses  by  being  “quiet  as  a  mouse”  in 
hopes  that  they  won’t  be  hurt  if  no  one  notices  them.  Other  children  respond  by  being  extremely  aggressive  in  an 
attempt  to  "get"  others  before  “they"  get  me.  In  some  families  the  children  choose  up  sides.  Some  side  with  the 
strength  of  the  a  auser,  hating  the  victim  for  being  so  weak.  Others  identify  with  the  victim  and  try  to  prevent  her  from 
being  hurt  any  f  irther,  frequently  feeling  that  they  are  responsible  for  rescuing  Mom. 

Children  nee<  to  unde  stand  that  adults  get  confused  too.  Sometimes  parents  feel  hurt  or  angry.  Its  okay  to  feel 
those  feelings.  V  hat  is  not  okay  is  hurting  someone  else.  Children  need  to  be  repeatedly  assured  that  they  are  not  able 
to  control  their  p  arents’  actions,  that  the  violence  is  not  their  fault,  and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  protecting  or 
rescuing  anyone .  Clergy  will  want  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  mention  anything  that  might  be  misunderstood  as 
suggesting  that  children  s  hould  try  to  stop  the  violence.  It  could  very  well  endanger  an  innocent  child’s  life. 
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Effects  of  Violence 

Strong  emotional  stresses  affect  children  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  significant  effect  is  on  the  individual’s  ability  to 
learn.  According  to  one  study, 

Children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  one-half  and  eight  years  who  were  staying  in  a  shelter  for  battered 
women  with  their  mothers  showed  significantly  poorer  cognitive,  verbal,  motor,  and  quantitive  abilities  than 
would  be  expected  in  a  ‘normal’  population.  They  also  demonstrated  evidence  of  personality  problems, 
with  a  tendency  toward  hostile-aggressive  behavior.’ 

The  stress  of  frustration  and  helplessness  felt  by  children  caught  in  violent  situations  leads  to  real  anger.  This 
anger  may  be  expressed  by  lashing  out  at  others,  or  it  may  be  turned  inward.  In  either  case  the  chi|d  may  have 
become  convinced  that  he  or  she  is  a  bad  person. 

Listening  to  The  Story 

It  is  very  important  to  listen  to  a  child  without  minimizing  her  or  his  story  or  denying  its  reality.  Adults  tend  to  view 
children  as  overimaginative.  Yet  children  are  trying  to  make  sense  of  a  world  with  which  they  have  very  little  exper¬ 
ience!  They  may  not  have  the  verbal  skills  necessary  to  adequately  describe  what  they  have  seen  happening,  or  to 
express  their  own  feelings. 

Caring  clergy  will  listen  for  a  sense  of  what  happened  and  will  try  to  get  a  feeling  for  the  emotional  reaction  of  the 
child.  Often  it  is  helpful  to  repeat  in  one’s  own  words  exactly  what  the  listener  thought  the  child  was  saying.  Letting  the 
child  correct  these  impressions  may  help  clarify  what  is  actually  happening.  It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  with  this 
process  several  times  before  the  clergyperson  feels  she  or  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth  and  the  child  feels  the  comfort  of 
being  understood  by  someone  who  cares. 

It  is  important  to  listen  carefully  and  to  gain  the  child's  confidence.  This  is  difficult  to  do  if  clergy  are  distracted  by 
other  demands  on  their  time.  If  the  conversation  is  interrupted,  it  is  important  to  get  back  to  the  child  as  soon  as 
possible.  Do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  promise  that  everything  will  be  “okay.”  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  all  the  child’s 
problems  are  going  to  vanish  overnight.  However,  the  process  can  be  started  by  trying  to  help  the  child  establish  a 
network  of  people  he  or  she  can  trust.  Discuss  relatives,  neighbors,  teachers,  coaches,  troop  leaders,  church 
members,  and  friends  that  might  be  able  to  help  the  child  through  difficult  times. 

Finding  a  Setting 

Many  experts  suggest  that  children  act  out  with  dolls  or  hand  puppets  what  is  happening  in  their  home.  This 
approach  seems  to  work  well  with  most  girls  and  young  children.  However,  in  our  culture  many  older  boys  and  some 
girls  have  been  taught  that  dolls  are  “sissy”  or  "for  babies,”  so  they  have  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  in  this 
way.  Playing  house  with  modular  homes  or  small  dollhouses  with  figurines  occasionally  helps  young  boys  act  out  their 
feelings.  The  famous  runner  Jessie  Owens  suggested  going  for  a  walk  with  a  young  person  as  a  way  to  find  out  her  or 
his  the  concerns.  Playing  cards  or  games  together  is  another  way  of  finding  out  what  is  on  a  child's  mind. 

In  other  words,  listening  to  the  story  of  a  child  or  adolescent  may  require  finding  a  setting  where  the  story  can  be  told. 
It  is  doubtful  that  a  minister  can  simply  sit  down  anywhere  with  a  child  and  say,  “Tell  me  about  the  violence  in  your 
home  and  how  you  feel  about  it.”  That  would  be  awkward  for  everyone  involved.  j 

However,  do  not  become  overly  concerned  about  the  setting.  If  children  have  a  need  to  tell  their  story  and  sense  that 
you  are  willing  to  listen,  they  will  confide  in  you.  One  minister  was  working  on  his  car  when  a  teenager  stopped  by  to 
talk.  Another  minister  was  playing  the  guitar  at  a  youth  party.  Church  picnics,  choir  practice,  before  or  after  church  all 
provide  opportunities  to  open  a  discussion  with  a  youth. 

Reporting  Child  Abuse 

It  is  essential  to  maintain  confidentiality  when  working  with  battered  women  and  their  children.  Howeyer,  if  a  child 
is  also  being  abused,  further  action  may  be  called  for.  If  the  names  and  dates  of  actual  incidents  of  abuse  to  the  child 
are  discovered,  the  victim  should  be  told  the  importance  of  calling  the  Child  Abuse  Hotline  {often  listed  in  the  front  of 
the  telephone  directory  with  other  emergency  numbers).  While  this  is  not  a  strict  legal  obligation  for  clergy)  it  is  a  moral 
duty  to  provide  all  the  protection  that  is  available  for  every  minor  child. 

Remember,  the  children  in  a  violent  home  are  not  necessarily  abused,  but  many  are.  Lenore  Walker  found  that  one 
third  of  the  batterers  also  abused  the  children  physically.2  In  J.  J.  Gaylord’s  study  of  100  cases  of  violent  homes,  54 
of  the  husbands  beat  both  their  children  and  their  wives.3  The  child  protection  program  in  Milwaukee  County, 
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Wisconsin,  repor  s  that  there  is  a  battered  woman  in  one  of  every  three  referrals  of  a  battered  child.4  Obviously,  the 
likelihood  of  chik  abuse  occurring  increases  in  homes  where  spouse  abuse  occurs. 

Clearly,  a  que:  tion  that  nust  be  asked  when  working  with  children  from  a  violent  home  is,  “Were  the  children 
abused?”  When  faced  witf  a  frightened  child  from  a  violent  home,  it  is  essential  that  clergy  be  able  to  recognize  the 
motiona  signs  of  abuse.  Clergy  will  want  to  be  in  contact  with  persons  who  have  training  and 
J'standing  of  family  abuse.  It  is  essential  for  the  children’s  and  mothers’  sakes  that  pastoral  counselors 
and  secular  counselors  not  enter  into  competition  with  each  other  or  confuse  matters  more  by  making  contradictory 
suggestions. 


coholisrri 


Are  Separate  Problems 

The  problem  <j|f  battering  is  distinct  and  different  from  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  Yet  some  children  live  in  homes 


Self-Confidence 


may  alsd 


dence  of  Alcohol-related  Domestic  Violence:  An  Assessment"  by  Nannette  Lehmann  and 
Health  and  Research  World,  it  is  reported  that  over  80  percent  of  the  cases  of  wife-beating 
en’s  Aid  in  Crisis  in  1976  involved  alcohol  abuse  by  the  husband.  In  a  1974  survey  of 
holies,  none  of  them  previously  identified  as  battered  wives,  it  was  discovered  that  72 
ed,  45  percent  had  been  beaten,  and  27  percent  had  suffered  potentially  lethal  assaults, 
te  that  these  studies  indicate  that  there  are  homes  where  alcohol  is  not  used  and  battering 
there  are  alcoholics  who  have  never  abused  their  wives  and  should  not  be  assumed  to  have 
battering  and  alcoholism  are  indeed  separate  even  though  they  may  occur  together, 
reassurahee  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  violence,  and  they  are  not  responsible  for  alcoholism. 

help  from  other  adults.  There  are  programs  for  batterers  seeking  to  learn  a  nonviolent  way 
ous  support  groups  for  alcoholics  seeking  to  recover  from  their  disease.  These  are  adult  problems 
d  children  need  adults  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  problems. 


The  religious  community  can  provide  many  occasions  for  children  to  develop  feelings  of  self-worth  and  self-confi- 


empathetic  adults  can  provide  a  strong  network  of  support  for  children  from  tumultuous  homes. 


Congregations  have  excellent  opportunities  in  church  schools,  vacation  church  schools,  catechism  classes,  con¬ 
firmation  classe:  and  othe  r  religious  education  events  to  build  self-esteem.  An  understanding  instructor  can  prepare 
simple,  meaning  ful  tasks  related  to  lessons  that  help  each  child  feel  the  thrill  of  accomplishment  and  success.  Choirs 


provide  these  opportunities. 


child’s  self-image  is  a  very  important  part  of  religious  education.  From  their  first  days  in  the  church’s 


nursery  all  child  en  are  taught  that  God  loves  them.  This  witness  to  God’s  love  is  made  by  the  clergy,  the  religious 
instructors,  and  ill  membsrs  of  the  congregation.  That  is,  after  all,  the  reason  we  care  for  and  help  the  children  in  a 
violent  home:  G  >d  loves  hem  just  as  God  loves  us  all. 
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Ijation,  extended  family  and  friends  provide  a  great  deal  of  support  for  those  who  are  dealing  with 
ome.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  traps  that  concerned  family  members  may  want  to  avoid.  Four 
s  who  liv< }  in  nonviolent  homes  may  disbelieve  the  reality  of  the  violence  and  underestimate  its  threat 
eir  loved  ones.  Being  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  danger,  family  members  may  encourage  a 
he  horns  when  it  is  very  important  for  her  and  the  children  to  seek  shelter, 
and,  frier  ds  and  family  members  who  themselves  live  in  violent  homes  may  feel  that  family  violence 
fife.  “What’s  the  big  deal  anyway?”  “Why  should  someone  else  have  it  any  better  than  the  rest  of 
r  reactio  x 

may  feel  that  extended  family  and  friends  who  learn  of  the  violence  are  taking  sides.  Decisions 


apusers 

that  attempt  to  please  everyone.  Extraordinary  efforts  on  all  parts  to  maintain  friendships  and  support 


courage 


persons  to  ignore  the  seriousness  of  violence. 
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jaws  are  close,  it  may  be  difficult  to  admit  any  situations  that  might  jeopardize  those  friend- 
strongest  support  systems  available  to  members  of  violent  families.  This  support  may  be 
fs  become  public  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  in-laws  may  choose  to  simply  ignore  the 
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problem  of  violence.  Whether  the  family  is  embarrassed  by  the  violence,  unconcerned  about  the  dangers,  or  ignorant 
of  anything  that  can  be  done  to  stop  it,  they  may  say  or  do  absolutely  nothing  about  the  abuse. 

Extended  family  may  be  entrapped  as  other  helpers  are.  If  they  offer  suggestions,  advice  or  support  that  is  rejected, 
they  may  also  become  physically  or  verbally  abusive.  If  the  match  was  disapproved  of  before  marriage,  it  may  be 
difficult  for  either  member  of  the  couple  to  admit  to  any  problems.  There  is  a  very  real  fear  that  extended  family 
members  will  say,  “I  told  you  so,”  or  “You  made  your  own  bed,  now  lie  in  it.” 

Facing  The  Fact  of  Violence 

When  people  learn  of  violence  in  a  relative's  or  friend’s  home,  they  will  need  assurances  that  it  is  better  to  face  and 
deal  with  it  constructively  than  to  ignore  it.  Family  members  may  need  education  on  the  existence  of  the  cycle  of 
violence.  When  families  understand  that  the  danger  to  their  relatives  is  increasing  daily,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  feel 
that  the  problem  is  exaggerated  and  more  likely  to  support  efforts  to  bring  the  violence  to  an  end.  It  is  helpful  to  point 
out  that  other  families  have  faced  violence  and  learned  new  and  better  ways  of  dealing  with  anger. 

While  it  is  important  for  relatives  and  friends  to  acknowledge  the  violent  relationship  when  they  learn  of  it,  it  is  also 
essential  that  they  maintain  confidentiality  in  all  their  communications  regarding  the  victim  or  abuser.  They  may  seek 
guidance  from  clergy  or  lay  counselors  regarding  how  they  themselves  can  deal  with  the  situation,  but  they  must 
avoid  talking  with  others  about  the  violence  unless  it  is  expressly  the  wish  of  the  victim. 

The  Danger  of  Conjoint  Counseling 

Another  danger  is  that  well-meaning  family  or  friends  may  pressure  a  couple  to  obtain  conjoint  counseling  (couple 
counseling),  rather  than  appropriate  individual  counseling.  When  violence  is  the  problem,  each  partner  needs  to 
have  individual  access  to  a  counselor. 

If  conjoint  counseling  occurs  with  a  counselor  who  is  unaware  of  the  violent  nature  of  the  relationship,  the  counselor 
may  assure  both  victim  and  abuser  that  they  are  free  to  say  anything  they  wish  in  the  session.  If  the  victim  reveals  any 
negative  information  about  the  violence  or  her  abuser,  she  may  well  be  subjected  to  more  severe  violence  after  the 
counseling  session.  If  she  does  not  reveal  any  negative  information  about  her  abuser,  he  may  use  the  opportunity  to 
describe  any  real  or  imagined  faults  over  and  over,  convincing  both  himself  and  his  victim  (and  perhaps  the 
counselor)  that  she  does  indeed  deserve  to  be  beaten.  Before  conjoint  counseling  is  possible  the  violence  must 
cease. 

Counselors  who  are  experienced  with  domestic  violence  will,  to  the  extent  possible,  ascertain  before  beginning  any 
counseling  with  a  couple  whether  or  not  violence  is  a  problem  in  their  relationship.  The  safety  of  the  victim  must 
become  the  first  work  of  the  counselor,  followed  by  new  behavior  patterns  for  the  abuser.  (See  Chapters  3  and  7  for 
related  information  on  conjoint  counseling.) 

Supporting  The  Efforts  of  Counselors 

Clergy  need  to  be  available  to  the  victim,  the  abuser,  and  the  family  members.  It  may  be  wise  to  refer  both  the 
victim  and  abuser  to  different  counselors  in  order  that  a  suitable  level  of  trust  may  be  established  for  everyone 
involved.  The  pastor  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  encourage  the  family  members  to  take  the  counseling  seriously  and 
support  the  decisions  that  will  need  to  be  made. 

If  the  pastor  chooses  to  do  in-depth  counseling,  it  may  result  in  the  victim  and/or  the  abuser  leaving  the 
congregation.  If  the  victim  feels  that  the  pastor  is  sympathetic  to  the  abuser,  she  may  feel  that  no  one  believes  her  or 
takes  her  seriously.  Indeed,  she  may  feel  as  though  the  congregation  is  judging  her  for  having  marital  problems.  If  the 
abuser  feels  that  someone  else  knows  about  the  abuse,  he  may  vanish  out  of  embarrassment,  shame  or  anger. 

The  pastor  can  provide  additional  support  to  the  family  by  assuring  them  that  he  or  she  will  maintain  the  confidential 
nature  of  any  information  they  wish  to  share.  If  fears  for  the  personal  safety  of  a  relative  or  friend  are  expressed,  then  the 
pastor  may  want  to  provide  information  on  safety  planning.  For  example,  pastors  may  encourage  the  development  of 
secret  signal  words,  drawing  particular  window  blinds  to  indicate  safety  or  danger,  planning  escape  routes,  or  storing 
duplicates  of  necessary  legal  papers,  keys,  and  changes  of  clothing  in  a  safe  place. 

Attempts  to  force  a  couple  to  stay  together  without  dealing  with  the  issue  of  violence  do  not  eliminate  the  problem. 
They  can,  in  fact,  cause  both  victim  and  abuser  to  feel  like  failures,  increasing  the  probability  of  future  violence. 

Community  Education 

General  education  on  domestic  violence  is  an  important  service  clergy  can  provide  for  their  congregation.  If  family 
and  friends  are  acquainted  with  basic  knowledge  about  domestic  violence,  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  make 
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helpful  decisior 
choices  and  ins  st  that  the| 
simply  knowinc  that  the 
much-needed  Emotional 


Throughout  tme  long  process  of  dealing  with  violence  in  a  family,  it  is  important  that  the  clergy  remain  supportive  of 


the  extended  family  and 
Families  and  friends  also! 
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abuser  accept  responsibility  for  his  own  actions,  they  will  be  performing  a  real  service.  Also, 
rest  of  the  congregation  is  educated  as  to  the  issues  of  family  violence  can  provide 
support  and  encouragement. 
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Clergy  Response 

Medical  Advocacy 


Medical  Advocacy 
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to  the  me  dical  needs  of  battered  women  is  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  working  with  domestic 
is.  The  victim’s  physical  well-being  depends  on  the  ability  of  those  who  deal  with  her  to  assess  the 
er  needs  and  to  respond  appropriately.  As  a  member  of  the  clergy,  you  may  well  be  called  upon  to  aid  a 
|as  recenily  been  beaten.  If  so,  you  should  be  prepared  to  act  as  a  medical  advocate  for  her.  The 
:tion  is  to  serve  as  a  liaison,  helping  the  victim  to  receive  timely  care  administered,  ideally,  by  a 
late  medical  community.  Remember,  facilitators  aid  the  process,  but  never  superimpose  their 
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a  domestic  violence  situation,  the  first  concern  must  be  the  safety  of  the  victim;  the  second 
and  potential  need  for  medical  attention.  Remain  aware  that  a  fine  line  exists  between 
alnd  concerned  manner  and  violating  the  victim’s  right  to  privacy.  Unless  the  situation  warrants 
attention,  move  cautiously.  Your  attitude  and  the  victim’s  ability  to  trust  you  may  determine 
you  to  aid  her. 

rward  manner,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  victim’s  injuries.  Battered  women  are  often 
been  physically  injured.  If  she  seems  reluctant  to  discuss  them,  repeat  the  question  later 
not  uncommon  for  battered  women  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  their  physical  abuse, 
^nd  the  location  of  her  injuries  may  be  embarrassing  for  her  to  describe.  She  may  need  to 
before  she  is  willing  to  discuss  possible  injuries  with  you. 
f«ho  has  sustained  a  recent  beating  to  seek  medical  attention,  since  she  may  be  unaware 
may  have  occurred.  An  equally  important  reason  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  medical  examina- 
abuse.  Even  if  she  is  not  interested  in  seeking  legal  remedies  at  this  time,  medical  records 
shing  a  pattern  of  abuse  at  a  future  date. 

the  victim  to  either  a  private  physician  or  an  emergency  room.  Unless  her  injuries  are 
emergency  paramedic  treatment,  transporting  her  in  your  car  will  be  less  traumatic.  Your 
and  needs  can  determine  whether  she  will  consent  to  medical  examination  and  treatment. 

the  examination.  Abused  women  often  attribute  their  injuries  to  accidental  falls  when 
nt.  These  misrepresentations  can  have  serious  consequences  if  later  she  seeks  to  prove  a 
nt  out  that  the  physician  can  be  an  important  ally,  so  it  is  best  if  she  is  honest  about  the 
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ive  companion  during  the  exam  if  the  woman  wishes  it.  If  you  are  a  male  minister,  you 
i  with  the  woman  during  the  physician’s  examination.  Suggest  contacting  a  local  domestic 
wife,  a  female  employee,  or  the  church’s  victim  advocate  to  accompany  you  and  the  victim, 
response.  If  she  is  uncomfortable  with  the  suggestion  of  an  additional  person  accompany- 
(ler  identity  and  circumstance  will  remain  confidential.  If  she  is  still  reluctant,  do  not  pursue 
cision  as  to  with  whom  she  shares  her  story. 


[and  The  Clergy’s  Role 

tency  rocm  and  the  physician’s  office,  the  clergy’s  role  is  to  insure  that  the  needs  of  the  victim  are 
rights  are  protected.  As  her  advocate  you  can  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  victim  and  medical 
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[ermission,  ask  to  speak  privately  with  the  physician  in  charge  upon  arriving  at  the 

that  the  woman  has  been  beaten  and  request  that  she  be  assigned  to  an  examining  room 
lysician  as  many  details  as  you  know.  If  you  can  describe  the  actual  incident,  it  will  aid  in 
ignosis  and  save  her  from  repeating  her  story  again. 

the  examining  room  until  the  physician  arrives.  Hospital  protocol  may  permit  a  person 
in  during  the  examination.  Ask  the  victim  if  she  would  like  you  to  step  outside  the  room  or 
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Note  any  followup  care  or  medication  that  the  physician  has  prescribed.  The  victim  may  not  be  able  to 
remember  the  physician’s  instructions.  If  medication  has  been  administered  during  the  examination,  ask  if  she  can 
be  left  alone  or  allowed  to  drive  a  car. 

Remember,  no  one  can  be  denied  emergency  medical  care  under  federal  law.  As  of  August  1 , 1 986,  even  if 
the  victim  has  an  outstanding  bill  or  lacks  medical  insurance,  she  cannot  be  turned  away. 

With  the  victim’s  permission,  contact  the  hospital’s  chaplain  if  she  requires  hospitalization.  The  chaplain  can 
maintain  periodic  contact,  continue  the  counseling  you  have  begun  or  just  be  available  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Point  out  to  the  victim  the  advantage  of  having  a  "friend”  on  staff,  but  let  her  make  the  decision  whether;  to  contact 
the  chaplain. 

Give  a  copy  of  this  manual  to  the  hospital  chaplains.  Offer  to  discuss  your  experiences  and  concern  with  them. 
Discuss  possible  plans  for  coordinating  your  work  within  and  outside  the  hospital  setting. 

The  role  of  clergy  as  medical  advocates  can  be  a  crucial  one.  Being  sensitive  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  battered 
women  are  essential  if  clergy  are  to  truly  serve  them. 

Note:  See  Section  on  Hospital  Policy  in  Chapter  8  for  related  information. 
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Clergy  Response 


The  Abuser 


ften  understandably  perplexed  about  how  to  respond  to  a  batterer,  especially  if  the  man  is  an  otherwise 
nber  of  tt  e  faith  community.  Their  confusion  and  uncertainty  frequently  result  in  denial  of  the  problem, 
fiscussec  in  this  manual. 

it  to  recognize  one’s  own  fear  about  working  with  an  abusive  man.  Such  fear  and  reluctance  about 
mestic  violence  are  commonplace,  but  they  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  minister  to  the  violent  family, 
c  means  to  take  risks. 

primary  goal  of  any  intervention  in  a  violent  relationship  must  be  that  the  violence  cease.  The  physical 
ictim  shojld  always  be  the  top  priority.  Safety  often  requires  that  the  parties  be  at  least  temporarily 
/  after  the  violence  has  stopped  can  other  problems  in  the  relationship  be  addressed. 

STICS  OF  ABUSERS 

I  for  clerc  y  to  realize  that: 

percent  o  all  cases  of  partner  abuse  involve  a  man  beating  a  woman. 

rson  whc  controls  the  violence  in  the  home  is  the  violent  party.  While  this  may  appear  self-evident,  in 


many  case  >  the  woman  is  blamed  for  her  partner’s  abuses.  Only  he  can  control  whether  or  not  he  attacks  her. 

C.  Abusers  us  ually  den  /  or  greatly  minimize  both  their  violent  actions  and  the  damaging  effects  of  their  assaults. 
Clergy  sho  ild  expect  to  hear  such  comments  as  “there's  really  no  problem,”  or  “she  is  exaggerating." 

D.  A  majority  c  f  abusers  (60-70  percent)  also  abuse  alcohol.  However,  the  alcohol  abuse  does  not  cause  the  violence. 
Rather,  it  S'  fves  as  an  excuse  for  it  (for  example,  “he  was  drunk  and  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing").  Both 
problems  r  lust  be  addressed,  with  the  first  emphasis  being  the  victim’s  safety. 

E.  Most  abuse  rs  are  vio  ent  in  all  of  their  intimate  relationships  with  women.  Many  domestic  violence  programs  have 
seen  the  sc  cond  anc  even  third  partners  of  violent  men.  This  underscores  the  fact  that  the  violence  is  the  man’s 
responsibil  y,  not  the  woman’s. 

F  Abusers  oft  rn  have  ai  1  array  of  problems,  including  low  self-esteem,  a  history  of  being  abused  as  children,  extreme 
insecurity  c  id  possessiveness.  However,  addressing  these  problems  is  secondary  to  stopping  the  violence  they 
direct  towa  d  others. 

G.  Many  abus  srs  are  olherwise  charming  and  respected  members  of  the  community.  Because  of  this,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  a  scept  tha:  they  brutalize  their  wives.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  wife-beaters  are  found  in  every 
class,  econ  >mic  group,  profession  and  religion. 

H.  If  violence  ii  the  homo  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  children  exposed  to  it  are  fifteen  times  more  likely  to  be  abused, 
and  are  at '  ireat  risk  if  growing  up  to  repeat  the  violent  behavior  they  learn  at  home. 


WHY  ARE  MEN  VIOLENT? 
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at  anyone  working  with  violent  families  be  able  to  distinguish,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  families, 
Detween  anger  and  violence. 

s  responc  ed  with  righteous  anger  to  the  moneylenders  in  the  temple,  all  of  us  experience  the  emotion 
ponse  to  i  ijustice  or  unfairness.  Anger  itself  is  not  wrong,  but  the  ways  in  which  it  is  expressed  can  be. 
/one  in  a  dose  relationship  will  at  least  occasionally  become  angry  with  his  or  her  partner.  The  majority 
ding  mos  t  men,  do  not  respond  to  that  anger  by  physically  assaulting  the  other  person.  Most  of  us  learn 
;act,  including  arguing,  shouting,  slamming  doors,  not  speaking,  leaving  for  a  while  or,  ideally,  trying  to 

hat  the  victim  has  or  has  not  done,  her  partner  has  no  moral  or  legal  justification  to  strike  her  unless 


elf-defense.  His  anger  may  be  understandable,  but  his  violence  is  always  inexcusable. 

here  what  does  not  cause  violence.  Battered  women  do  not  provoke,  deserve  or  enjoy 
ley  may  stay  in  violent  relationships  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Violence  is  virtually  always  used 
other  person's  behavior,  resources  (money,  etc.),  or  body  (as  in  sexual  abuse). 


Cultural  Sex  Role  Stereotyping 

Abusive  men  tend  to  believe  the  historical  cultural  stereotype  that  men  should  possess  and  control  their  wives  or 
female  partners.  When  their  partners  fail  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  no  matter  how  unreasonable,  they  then  feel 
justified  in  "disciplining"  them.  The  batterer’s  control  often  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  woman's  life,  including  her 
relationships  with  other  family  members  and  friends,  her  access  to  money,  her  ability  to  work  outside  the  honpe  or  even 
to  leave  fhe  home  for  routine  shopping  trips. 


The  Role  of  Stress  and  Alcohol 

Stresses,  such  as  unemployment  or  financial  problems,  may  influence  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  abuse  but 
stress  does  not  in  itself  cause  the  violence.  Again,  as  already  noted  in  Chapter  5,  above,  alcohol  abuse  may  be  a 
contributing  problem  but  it  does  not  cause  the  violent  behavior. 


\. 


Abuser’s  Insecurity 

Abusers  are  generally  insecure  and  frequently  fear  that  their  partners  will  be  unfaithful.  This  insecurity  often  results 
in  the  man  accusing  his  partner  of  infidelity.  These  accusations,  although  almost  always  unfair  and  sometimes 
ludicrous,  are  very  dangerous  for  the  woman  because  they  often  end  in  a  violent  attack.  The  man's  lack  of  self-esteem 
generally  increases  both  his  emotional  dependence  on  the  woman  and  his  efforts  to  control  their  relationship. 


The  Function  of  Remorse 

After  being  abusive  many  men,  although  far  from  all,  are  remorseful.  During  this  “honeymoon”  phase  fpllowing  a 
violent  incident,  the  abuser  may  apologize  and  promise  never  to  hurt  his  partner  again.  He  may  quit  drinking,  or 
return  to  church,  or  do  whatever  it  is  that  she  requests.  The  more  steps  the  woman  has  taken  to  get  out  from  under 
his  control,  the  more  likely  it  is  he  will  be  apologetic.  His  remorse  and  his  promises,  while  perhaps  sincerely  felt  at 
the  time^  are  in  fact  another  means  of  manipulating  the  woman. 

Hoping  to  keep  her  family  intact  and  often  attempting  to  comply  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  forgiveness,  the  woman 
will  often  give  him  “one  more  chance.”  However,  without  some  serious  intervention,  the  old  patterns  are  almost  certain 
to  return,  and  the  violence  is  likely  notQDlvJQ-continue  but  tojescalate  in  both  frequency  and_ge.vea.ty.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  battered  women  and  persons  working  with  violent  families  understand  the  high  probability  of  the 
violence  recurring. 

Before  confronting  or  otherwise  approaching  an  abusive  man,  the  minister  must  have  the  express  permission  of 
the  battered  woman.  The  woman  must  be  comfortable  with  and  feel  safe  about  the  minister  talking  to  her  partner. 


Avoid  Conjoint  Counseling 

,x  Couples  should  never  be  counseled  together  if  there  is  current  violence  in  the  relationship.  Conjoint  counseling 
is^appropriateonlywheh  the  violence  ceases,  as  the  physical  threat  makes  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  victim  to  speak 
frankly,  the  victim  and  abuser  should  always  be  worked  with  separately  until  there  is  considerable  assurance  that 
the  woman  is  physically  safe.  In  fact,  whenever  a  couple  presents  themselves  for  marital  counseling,  the  partners 
should  always  be  interviewed  separately  and  asked  if  there  is  violence  in  the  relationship.  (Be  aware  that  the  abuser 
will  virtually  always  deny  the  abuse  even  if  true,  and  out  of  shame  or  fear  a  battered  women  may  also  be  reluctant 
to  talk  about  the  violence.)  (See  related  information  in  Chapters  3  and  5.) 

As  a  related  caution,  a  counselor  must  be  careful  not  to  create  a  conflict  of  interest,  which  might  happen  if  s/he  is 
seeing  both  partners.  A  counselor  must  scrupulously  assess  the  situation  to  be  sure  to  be  fair  to  both  persons.  In  most 
cases  one  party  should  be  referred  to  someone  else. 

Confront  The  Abuser’s  Violence 

The  abuser  must  be  confronted  with  the  seriousness  and  the  wrongness  of  what  he  is  doing.  As  already  stated, 
he  will  almost  always  deny  or  greatly  minimize  his  violent  behavior.  If  it  is  admitted,  the  abuser  will  generally  blame 
his  partner  for  "forcing"  him  to  hit  her  (she  nagged,  spent  too  much  money,  flirted  with  another  man,  anp  so  on). 

Just  as  an  alcoholic  cannot  begin  to  deal  with  his  problem  until  he  admits  he  has  one,  the  abuser  must  accept 
*  responsibility  for  his  own  violent  actions.  He  has  to  realize  and-admit  that  he  chooses  to  attack  his  partner  and  that  he 
-  ~  can  choose  not  to.  Only  then  can  he  begin  to  change. 
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ripture,  wives  are  supposed  to  submit  to  and  obey  their  husbands,  he  must  be  reminded 
Inutual  submission  of  spouses,  and  in  fact  calls  upon  husbands  to  cherish  their  wives’ 
Ephesians  5:21.) 


The  Relationship 

hant  for  clergy  to  guard  against  the  “rescuer"  syndrome,  and  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  try  to 
ionship  ait  the  price  of  the  woman’s  physical  safety.  As  in  other  counseling  situations,  the  counselor’s 
caring  but  objective  support,  and  to  help  the  clients  help  themselves  resolve  their  own  problems. 
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itment  services  are  available,  and  you  plan  to  counsel  batterers,  it  is  recommended  that 
An  Integrated  Approach  for  Stopping  Wife  Abuse  by  Edward  W.  Gondolf.’  Men  Who  Batter 
source  which  provides  an  in-depth  analysis  of  abusive  behavior  and  a  detailed  guide  to  working 
The  boc  k  describes  an  eight-step  model  of  treatment.  Because  the  issues  are  complex,  it  is  re- 
you  thoroughly  educate  yourself  in  the  subject. 

fated  that  violent  men  seldom,  if  ever,  agree  to  participate  voluntarily  in  treatment  programs.  They 
tine  only  if  soerced,  whether  by  court  orders  or  as  a  condition  of  keeping  their  families  together  (such 
using  to  return  until  and  unless  the  abusers  undergo  counseling).  In  the  latter  case,  unfortunately, 
out  of  co  jnseling  shortly  after  they  are  reunited  with  their  families. 

the  a  bus  er’s  reluctance  to  participate  in  counseling  is  his  fear  of  losing  control  to  the  counselor,  and 
Id  opinio  i  that  counseling  is  “unmasculine.”  Thus  the  counselor  must  be  able  to  establish  trust  while 
holding  Jhe  abuser  accountable  and  not  accepting  his  rationalizations. 


HE  ABUSER 

rer’s  treal 
o  Batter; 


IT  PROGRAMS 

fedmissiorli  of  responsibility  for  the  violence  is  only  the  first  step.  The  man  must  continue  in  treatment  in 
the  full  range  and  origins  of  his  controlling  behavior.  He  needs  to  learn  new  attitudes  toward  women 
s  well  as  to  learn  new  skills  in  handling  anger  and  stress. 

Many  commujjiities  now  have  batterers'  treatment  programs.  Most  often  these  are  run  by  local  domestic  violence 
r  nay  also  be  provided  by  mental  health  agencies,  private  counselors,  or  other  providers, 
sually  based  on  the  group  treatment  model,  with  a  number  of  men  working  together  to 
violent  behavior  toward  women.  Many  programs  have  a  set  curriculum  of  from  eight  to 
p  working  each  week  on  a  different  issue,  such  as  control  or  anger.  Other  programs  may 
in  which  participants  can  sign  up  or  drop  out  individually, 
nt  men  is  a  relatively  new  one,  and  the  methods  used  are  still  developing.  The  effectiveness 
largely  unknown;  however,  it  is  known  that  violent  behavior  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 
|)f  these  men  and,  even  more  importantly,  for  the  safety  of  their  current  and  future  partners, 
grams  continue  to  develop  and  that  new  methods  be  tested, 
t  fhemselves  with  the  batterer’s  services,  if  any,  in  their  local  area  (many  communities  will  not 
batterers’  programs  not  provided  by  a  domestic  violence  program  should  be  verified  with 
fa  program  wherever  possible. 

been  trained  in  working  with  violent  men,  abusers  should  always  be  referred  to  credible 
ms  where  they  are  available. 


ngs  and  Reducing  Isolation 

pondolf,  violent  men  tend  to  be  very  controlling,  both  of  themselves  and  of  other  family  members, 
ly  not  res  pond  initially  to  anger-provoking  situations  but  will  keep  their  emotions  checked  until  the’ 
ce.  Because  their  emotions  are  suppressed,  abusers  are  generally  unaware  of  the  feelings  which 
incident  When  asked  what  they  were  feeling  before  a  beating  they  will  respond,  “nothing.”  One  of 
Ifiseling  is  to  help  the  men  recognize  and  label  the  range  of  emotions  they  experience, 
ed  woma  n,  it  is  enormously  helpful  for  the  man  to  realize  that  he  is  not  alone,  that  many  men  struggle 
broblems,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  control  his  abusive  behavior.  It  is  also  effective  to  point  out 
jpntrolling  actions  and  his  continued  harassment  of  the  woman  will  only  drive  her  further  away.  It  is 
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ironic  that  in  trying  to  maintain  their  relationships  by  controlling  every  aspect  of  them,  the  men  destroy  the  very  persons 
and  relationships  they  most  want. 

Referral  for  Alcohol  and/or  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

In  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cases  of  domestic  violence,  substance  abuse  is  also  present.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  refer  abusers  to  area  treatment  programs.  It  is  important  that  every  community  have  treatment  available 
not  only  for  violence,  but  also  for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse.  These  are  two  distinct  problems  requiring  separate 
counseling  procedures.  However,  each  treatment  provider  will  want  to  be  aware  of  the  other's  existence,  as  some 
patients  have  arrested  the  disease  of  alcoholism  without  ever  having  their  violent  behavior  challenged. 

Effective  counseling  for  abusers  requires  their  sobriety.  Important  first  steps  include  acknowledging  violent 
behavior  and  the  abuser’s  responsibility  for  his  own  actions.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  these 
acts  with  a  mind  clouded  by  chemical  dependency.  Again,  however,  the  first  priority  must  be  to  address  and  end  the 
violence. 

Precautions 

While  most  abusers  are  violent  only  toward  their  partners,  it  is  possible  that  a  man  might  become  violent  toward 
the  counselor.  Common  sense  precautions,  such  as  always  having  other  people  within  hearing  distance  when  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  abuser,  should  be  taken.  A  male  minister  should  take  similar  precautions  when  working  with  a  battered 
woman,  lest  he  be  subjected  to  an  abuser’s  accusations  that  the  relationship  is  an  illicit  one. 

CONCLUSION 

Working  with  abusive  men  is  a  complex  and  difficult  task,  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  addressed  if  violence  within 
the  family  is  to  be  reduced.  While  in  most  cases  a  minister  will  not  be  called  upon  to  do  extensive  counseling  with  a 
violeht  man,  the  role  is  an  extremely  important  and  powerful  one.  Together  with  the  law,  churches  establish  our  cultural 
standards  of  right  and  wrong.  By  speaking  out  against  domestic  violence,  by  holding  abusers  accountable  for  their 
actions,  and  by  supporting  and  assisting  the  victims  of  domestic  violence,  clergy  can  be  very  influential  in  stopping  the 
cycle  of  violence. 

NOTES 

1 .  Edward  W.  Gondolf,  Men  Who  Batter:  An  Integrated  Approach  for  Stopping  Wife  Abuse  (Holmes  Beach,  Florida: 
Learning  Publications,  Inc.,  1985). 
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f.  ortant  thal  the  religious  community  speak  out  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice  against  domestic  violence, 
b  !  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that  the  stance  of  the  congregation  is  firmly  opposed  to  violence  within  the 
jver  deserves  to  be  hit.  The  home  should  be  a  haven  of  safety  for  all  members  of  the  family.  — 
ng  from  he  pulpit,  clergy  should  frequently  take  the  opportunity  to  state  that  people  of  faith  stand 
$ed  to  hitt  ng,  striking,  beating,  or  harassing  family  members.  The  evil  of  violence  should  be  clearly 
|in  in  the  minds  of  the  worshipers.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  weekly  service  of 
e  many  c  thgr  educational  settings  available  for  the  congregation.  Church  school  classes,  membership 
([lights,  me  n’s  and  women’s  fellowship  groups  all  afford  regular  times  for  learning  about  the  realities  of 
ce,  how  o  minister  to  those  affected  by  it,  and  ways  to  prevent  future  abuse. 
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The  Role  of  The  Congregation 

At  the  very  least,  churph-members  need  to  be  convinced  that  domestic,  violence  is  a. prevalent  problem  in  our 
s  of  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  violent  homes  may  discourage  victims  from  sharing  their 
c  esire  for  support  during  the  difficult  decision-making  processes.  Furthermore,  it  is  important 
educated  in  the  dangers  of  making  jokes  about  violence  in  the  family.  Laughter  may  prevent 
eeded  assistance,  placing  her  and  henchildren  in  a  life-threatening  situation. 

Ambers  should  be  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  obviously  siding  with  the  victim  or  the  abuser.  In 
s  occurred  and  the  details  are  uncertain,  it  is  wise  to  withhold  judgment  and  to  avoid  taking 
iclence  was  a  factor  in  the  divorce,  it  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  family  members 
divorce  need  continued  spiritual  comfort  and  support.  On  too  many  occasions,  workers  in  domestic 
nims  have  seen  victims  in  the  process  of  making  very  difficult  decisions  about  their  own  and  their 
es  suddenly  ignored  or  shunned  by  formerly  close  church  friends.  Just  at  the  time  when  the 
(:ould  be  a  strong  source  of  comfort  and. .community,  it  may  suddenly  take  on  a  very  judgmental 
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For  pastors  i  nd  pastoial  counselors,  an  important  step  in  ministering  with  violent  families  is  getting  in  touch  withjhe 
violence  jrograms  in  your  area.  (See  Appendix  F  and  G  for  listings  of  state  coalitions  and  local  Illinois 
ig  church  publications  to  publicize  the  phone  number  of  the  program  closest  to  you  helps  the  whole 
be  supportive. 

of  local  programs  for  victims.  Shelter  programs  offer  safe  places  where  battered  women  and 
hile  making  decisions  about  their  future;  these  programs  also  offer  a  full  range  of  counseling 
The  other  type  is  the  walk-in  (non-shelter)  program  where  victims  may  talk  with  advocates 
who  have  kno\  /ledge  ard  experience  in  dealing  with  domestic  violence.  Some  walk-in  programs  have  a  network  of 
safe  homes  wl  ere  volunteers  open  their  homes  to  victims  who  need  a  safe  place  to  stay;  others  have  arrangements 
with  hotels  to  provide  emergency  lodging  for  battered  women.  Almost  all  walk-in  programs  can  arrange  for  a  safe 
nan  and  ner  children  to  stay  in  an  emergency. 

problems  are  common  to  victims  of  domestic  violence.  Among  these  are  finding  safety  and  shelter, 
ical  treatment,  dealing  with  the  police  and  the  legal  system,  and  seeking  a  job  or  other  means  of 
:>rt.  Whether  a  victim  decides  to  stay  in  her  home,  depart  temporarily  or  permanently  leave,  a  domestic  I 
violence  program  is  helpful.  Such  a  program  is  able  to  provide  information  on  possible  solutions  to  the  woman's  ! 
problems,  givng  her  tie  data  she  needs  to  make  an  informed  decision.  It  helps  her  overcome  feelings  of 
isolation  by  introducing  her  to  others  who  have  been  in  similar  situations.  Most  importantly,  it 
[>f  safety  vlhere  decisions  can  be  made  away  from  physical  danger.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the 
local  shelter  or  walk-in  program-maintain-strong  lines  of- communication.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
s  where  shelter  workers  and  clergy  have  found  themselves  giving  precisely  the  opposite  advice.  For 
jmestic  violence  worker  may  urge  a  victim  to  remove  herself  from  a  violent  situation  to  a  safe  place 
Jink  more  clearly.  If  at  the  same  time  her  pastor  is  urging  her  to  return  home  to  her  remorse- 
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ful  husband,  or  is  carrying  messages  to  her  from  her  husband  or  other  family  members,  it  will  seriously  cloud  her 
ability  to  make  her  own  decisions. 

It  is  important  that  clergy-uRderstand  that  temporary  separation  may  be  necessary  to  provide  safety  and  to  prevent 
further  violence.  Further,  a  violent  marriage  may  indeed  change  if  the  abuser  is  helped  to  recognize  his  responsibility 
for  the  violence  through  counseling.  Part  of  this  process  may-well  require  temporary  separation  of  the  partners  while 
the  abuser  learns  new  patterns  of  relating. 

Clergy  would  do  well  to  consult  with  domestic  violence  programs  before  giving  advice  to  any  victim  or  abuser.  By 
developing  and  maintaining  a  continuing  consultative  relationship  with  shelter  workers,  the  possibilities  for  com¬ 
munication  breakdown  during  a  crisis  are  greatly  diminished.  It  may  also  be  helpful  to  offer  to  discuss  yvith  shelter 
workers  the  biblical  passages  that  are  sometimes  misused  to  defend  family  violence.  Explaining  the  clear  opposition 
of  faith  groups  to  domestic  violence  will  be  reassuring  to  domestic  violence  workers,  and  especially  to  victims  who  feel 
they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  church  just  when  they  need  it  most. 

There  are  additional  ways  in  which  a  pastor  can  provide  valuable  assistance  to  domestic  violence  programs.  Every 
program  needs  the  continued  financial  support  of  community  organizations.  This  may  be  provided  in  several  ways.  An 
outright-financial  gift  to  the  shelter  to  be  used  in  whatever  way  the  staff  feels  most  important  is  always  appropriate. 
Adopting  one  room  in  the  shelter  to  furnish  and  decorate  is  another  option.  Giving  a  paper  or  canned  goods  shower  is 
ahoTher  possibil ity.  Pastorssho U I d  check  with  their  local  programs  to  discover  what  gifts  would  be  most  helpful  at  the 
time. 

Volunteering  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  domestic  violence  programs.  Training 
is  usually  offered  which  enables  volunteers  to  become  familiar  with  the  basic  facts  about  domestic  violence  and  to 
learn  the  helping  skills  necessary  for  working  within  a  domestic  violence  program. 

Accompanying  shelter  workers  on  visits  to  the  hospital,  the  police  station,  and  the  court  offers  the  support  of  the 
church  within  a  community  that  may  include  those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  existence  of  domestic  violence  or  tolerant 
of  its  continuation.  Clergy  can  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  legal  and  medical  systems  to  develop  policies  that 
afford  protection  and  safety  for  the  victim  as  well  as  teach  the  abuser  responsibility  for  his  actions. 


Hospital  Policy 

The  first  place  a  battering  victim  may  need  to  go  after  a  beating  is  the  hospital.  The  general  attitudes  of  the  local 
medical  community  about  the  criminality  of  domestic  violence,  and  their  attitudes  towards  the  victim  and  abuser,  will 
either  impede  or  facilitate  a  victim’s  receiving  the  medical  care  she  needs.  As  a  respected  member  of  the  local  reli¬ 
gious  community,  a  clergy  member's  involvement  with  the  local  domestic  violence  program  can  lend  credibility  to  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  victim.  Thus,  your  role  as  medical  advocate  should  ideally  include  education  of  hospital 
personnel  and  physicians  in  your  area. 

The  hospital  administrator,  director  of  nursing,  the  emergency  room  director  and  the  hospital  chaplain  all  have  the 
ability  to  initiate  and  affect  policy.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  local  domestic  violence  program,  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  hospital  staff  to  discuss  the  myths  that  surround  domestic  violence,  the  unique  needs  of  domestic  violence 
victims,  the  hospital's  role  in  preventing  future  abuse  and  the  importance  of  creating  effective  emergency  room  policy. 
Encourage  the  hospital’s  administratiQP-to-sponsor  in-serviceiraining,pn  the  issue  of  domestic  violence  and  the  role 
of  service  providers  for  all  appropriate  personnel.  Your  offer  of  assistance  could  be  a  crucial  factor  in  their 
follow-through.  Effective  hospital  policy  needs  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  some  states  injuries  from  firearms  as  well 
as  non-accidental  traumas  are  to  be  reported  to  the  police.  Battery  is  battery,  whether  it  is  done  by  a  family  member  or 
a  stranger. 

Since  battered  women  rarely  volunteer  the  cause  of  their  injuries,  it  is  important  for  hospital  personnel  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  skepticism  about  the  reported  cause  of  a  woman’s  injuries.  Injuries  and  symptoms  common  to  a  battered 
woman  should  be  known  to  emergency  room  staff.  Regardless  of  staff  suspicions,  however,  it  is  important  to  maintain 
a  helping  approach.  Privacy  should  be  maintained.  Women  should  always  be  questioned  about  their  injuries  away 
from  boyfriends  or  husbands.  Every  woman  who  is  injured  should  be  asked  directly  if  her  injuries  were  the  result  of  a 
beating;  If  she  answers  no,  but  medical  staff  suspect  differently,  they  may  wish  to  offer  a  referral  sheet  for  domestic 
violence  shelters  anyway.  If  she  answers  yes,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  refer  her  to  the  hospital  social  worker. 
Photographs  of  all  visible  injuries  will  be  necessary.  A  Polaroid  camera  should  be  available  in  the  emergenpy  room  or 
doctor’s  office  for  this  purpose. 

Physicians  can  play  a  special  role  in  identifying  and  counseling  battered  women  in  their  care.  A  supportive 
physician  can  encourage  her  to  seek  legal  assistance  and  make  a  positive  change  in  her  circumstances.  Together 
with  the;local  domestic  violence  program,  work  with  your  county  medical  society  to  provide  training  and  sensitization 
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to  domestic  violence.  Onqe  again,  your  position  as  a  member  of  the  religious  community  will  lend  credibility  to  the 
request. 
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Training 

|ry  impor  ant  for  the  police  to  receive  training  in  the  handling  of  domestic  violence  cases.  As  the  laws 
estic  violence  change,  it  is  important  that  police  are  educated  in  appropriate  enforcement  of  the  new 
clergy’s  involvement  with  the  local  domestic  violence  program  can  help  legitimize  the  training  police 
ifcsue.  If  the  police  respond  appropriately  to  domestic  violence,  the  victim  is  more  likely  to  follow 
I  remedif  is  which  discourage  the  abuser’s  behavior.  Also,  police  need  to  know  that  women  who  are 
Stic  viole  ice  programs  are  more  likely  to  complete  legal  proceedings. 

rgy  can  fiave  a  positive  impact  on  making  police  policies  more  responsive  to  victims  of  domestic 
importance  of  rapid  and  appropriate  police  response  to  all  domestic  violence  calls  needs 
ned  in  police  policy.  (Recently  an  acquaintance  of  the  author  reported  hearing  a  police  officer  tell  the 
“would  take  that  domestic  violence  call  as  soon  as  (he)  had  gone  on  coffee  break.”  Appropriate 
pe  given  o  the  victims  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  transportation  to  shelters  or  medical 
pcessary. 

also  neqd  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  arrest  of  the  abuser.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that  abuse  is 
the  abuser  is  arrested  immediately.  The  previously  cited  study  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
nee  reoirred  within  six  months  in  only  1 0  percent  of  the  cases  when  the  abuser  was  arrested.  When 
p  but  no  ^rrest  was  made,  violence  occurred  in  1 6  percent  of  the  cases  in  the  next  six  months,  and 
ely  separated  for  eight  hours,  violence  recurred  in  22  percent  of  the  cases, 
should  b<k  filed  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  all  domestic  violence  cases  so  that  a  record  of  the  continuing 
Ijbble  to  the  courts.  These  reports  also  serve  to  remind  both  the  victim  and  the  abuser  of  the  serious 
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is  who  determine  how  domestic  violence  cases  are  tried.  They  need  to  hear  from  clergy 
ncern  about  how  victims  of  domestic  violence  are  treated.  It  is  helpful  if  state’s  attorneys 
\Vho  serve  as  advocates  for  victims.  The  victim  who  finds  herself  in  court  will  be  reassured  if 
have  developed  a  good  working  relationship.  Clergy  can  encourage  the  development  of 
m  communities. 
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n|ikely  to  have  time  or  be  willing  to  receive  additional  training  in  domestic  violence  cases,  they 
g  down  with  clergy  and  a  domestic  violence  advocate  and  discussing  general  concerns 
nee  cases  are  handled  in  court. 

isers  about  the  seriousness  of  their  offense  or  who  take  the  time  to  counsel  victims  can  be 
abusers’  attitudes.  If  a  good  response  has  not  been  forthcoming  from  a  particular  judge,  it 
as  a  court-watcher  to  document  the  judge’s  treatment  of  domestic  violence  cases  over  a 


d  ergy  should  work  with  domestic  violence  programs  in  their  area  as  these  programs  are  likely  to  be  in 
ijt  with  the  courts.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  offending  the  court,  as  other  victims  may  suffer  in  the 
if  clergy  are  able  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  court,  their  time  will  be  well  spent, 
at  clergy  can  have  an  enormous  impact  on  all  the  above  mentioned  professions  by  influencing  their 
piers  who  sit  in  church  pews  every  Sunday. 


ernalives  for  the  minor  children  of  a  violent  parent  are  also  very  important.  Victims  who  stay 


Child  Care  an]  < 

Adequate  ch 

in  the  relations!  ip  may  benefit  from  child  care  while  they  participate  in  the  adult  world  outside  the  home.  Those  who 
choose  to  leave  \ 
the  family’s  situ  e 
violence.  Histo  ic 
church-run  chi  c 


child  care  for  the  job  hunt  and  during  working  hours.  Child  care  providers  who  are  aware  of 
|ations  can  offer  more  assistance  if  they  have  a  basic  understanding  of  the  problem  of  domestic 
ically,  many  churches  have  provided  child  care  through  the  week.  Clergy  should  see  that  their 
Id  care  staff  are  trained  on  the  issue  of  family  violence. 
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In  addition4Q-cgmmunity  support  services  for  the  victim  and  counseling  services  for  the  abuser,  the  local 
community  needS-access-te-support-seryices  foLthe  children  of  violent  families.  Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few 
support  groups  for  children  who  have  witnessed  violence  in  their  homes.  Yet  these  children  need  to  know  that  the 
violence  is  not  their  fault.  They  need  to  understand  that  violence  is  not  the  only  way  to  live. 

New  methods  of  solving  conflicts  need  to  be  introduced  to  the  children  of  violent  homes.  If  a  support  group  is 
available  in  the  area,  a  minister  will  be  an  ideal  person  to  encourage  the  children’s  participation  in  it.  If  alcoholism  has 
been  part  of  the  pattern  of  abuse,  there  may  be  a  support  group  available  for  the  children  to  deal  with  alcoholism. 
Parents  or  guardians  may  choose  counseling  as  one  option  available  to  provide  support  to  children  who  have 
experienced  violence  in  their  homes.  Therapists  who  are  familiar  with  domestic  violence  will  be  the  most  helpful. 

The  community  as  a  whole  needs  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  all  concerned  individuals  to  learn  the 
facts  about  domestic  violence.  Domestic  violence  programs  are  excellent  resources  for  speakers  and  audiovisuals. 
Churches  and  civic  organizations  may  be  able  to  provide  many  opportunities  for  speakers  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
domestic  violence.  In  addition,  it  is  appropriate  that  all  churches  and  civic  organizations  provide  the  wide  range  of 
support  that  domestic  violence  programs  need  in  order  to  adequately  serve  the  victims  of  domestic  violence  and  to 
work  towards  its  elimination. 
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Clergy  Response 


Transition 


Transition 


Carol  Findon  B 
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Christ. 
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professional  as  sistance 
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from  the  violent 
violence  victims 
time  victims  of  a 
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clergy  toward  an  effective,  positive  and  grace-filled  response  was  opened  centuries  ago  & 
4*d  of  the  woman  being  stoned  and  abused.  Through  that  act,  we  have  been  offered  a  model  _  <. 
rgy  have  the  means  to  step  out  in  faith  and  to  offer  the  comfort,  support  and  grace  of  Jesus 


|environiT| 
if  not  for 
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free  environment  within  the  home  is  always  a  difficult  process.  The  most  important  first  step 
taining  medical  treatment  if  necessary  and  to  find  a  safe  place  for  her  to  stay.  This  need  not 
it  it  is  only  common  sense  that  the  violent  behavior  will  cease  if  the  two  involved  parties  are 
some  private  time  to  sort  out  her  feelings  and  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  abuse  in  her 
^  woman  find  a  local  battered  women’s  program  where  she  can  find  shelter  and  can  obtain 
nd  counseling. 

the  woman  to  leave  the  abusive  relationship  and  then  to  return  soon  after  to  the  same 
f)ns  may  bring  about  her  decision  to  return  (see  appendices  and  bibliographic  references), 
rage  her  to  continue  counseling.  If  the  abuser  is  willing,  encourage  him  to  begin  counseling 
participant  in  transforming  the  home  environmenUJpfortunately,  many  men  refuse  to  enter  -a, 
e  ordered  by  the  court  to  do  sa  That  requirement  can  sometimes  be  written  into  orders  of/  ^ 
domestic  violence  act.  -q, 

the  abuser,  she  must  be  encouraged  not  to  drop  the  charges  and  to  retain  a  valid  order  of  ^ 
e  abuser  "sweet  talks”  her  into  dropping  the  charges  with  promises  of  better  times.  This 
ime  for  the  minister  to  act  as  mediator  or  negotiator,  to  assist  both  the  victim  and  abuser  to 
ions  and  the  consequences  of  further  abuse.  (It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
preferred  in  most  situations.)  Both  parties  need  the  support  of  clergy,  family  and  friends  in 
se  problems. 

a  separation  of  the  victim  and  abuser  must  be  encouraged  while  both  are  pursuing 
onths,  even  years,  may  go  by  before  a  reconciliation  is  possible;  in  some  cases,  a 
come  about.  In  such  cases,  forgiveness  and  compassionate  understanding,  especially  by 
assisting  the  individuals  to  find  renewal  within  their  personal  and  spiritual  lives.  In  addition  to 
ation  and  divorce,  both  the  victim  and  abuser  have  much  personal  “baggage”  to  work 
jolence-filled  relationship.  Irrespective  of  one’s  beliefs  concerning  divorce,  clergy  are  called 
poncern  to  sufferers,  not  to  issue  judgmental  statements  against  separation  and  divorce.  We 
ant  of  marriage  was  already  broken  with  the  first_vio[ent..act. 
tbt  all  women  need  counseling.  Some  function  as  whole  persons  as  soon  as  they  withdraw 
jent.  Still,  it  would  be  helpful  for  such  an  individual  to  attend  support  groups  for  domestic 
herself,  then  for  other  victims.  Many  domestic  violence  workers  orvolunteers  were  at  one 
ace  a  former  victim  in  contact  with  a  local  program  would  not  only  help  her  in  her  transition 
program  and  other  victims. 

lo  recall  during  a  period  of  transition  are:  (1 )  there  is  help  available  from  various  sources  for 
children  of  violent  homes;  and,  (2)  in  some,  although  far  from  all,  cases  a  violent  environment . 
|olence-free  environment.  To  assist  a  victim  in  finding  help,  clergy  need  to  be  aware  of  local  1 
helping  agencies,  such  as  mental  health,  women's  and  private  organizations.  Before  ' 
violent  environment,  however,  clergy  need  to  be  aware  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
domestic  violence  brings  upon  those  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 

immune  from  domestic  violence.  Communities  of  the  faithful  are  not  without  abusive 
r  centuries  of  silence,  the  veil  has  been  lifted.  We  see  more  clearly  the  truth.  Because  our 
illumined,  we  can  no  longer  hide  behind  rose-colored  stained  glass  windows.  We  must 
unfortunately  is  an  integral  part  of  our  world.  As  can  be  seen  with  the  peace  movement, 
hfully.  Humanity  is  beginning  to  examine  and  is  attempting  to  come  to  an  understanding  of 
ence  between  nations,  and  violence  in  households  between  men  and  women,  adults  and 
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How  will  you  as  clergy  respond  to  domestic  violence?  Will  you  pick  up  the  stone  and  throw  it?  Will  you  walk  away? 
Both  actions  permit  the  abuse  to  continue.  Or  will  you  take  a  risk,  speak  out  and  act  as  Jesus  did  on  the  day  he  aided 
the  wojnan  being  stoned?  Will  you  call  a  halt  to  the  violence? 

The  Illinois  Interfaith  Committee  Against  Domestic  Violence  is  dedicated  to  helping  the  religious  community  focus 
on  the  problem  of  domestic  violence  and  to  developing  strategies  for  responding  to  God’s  call  of  peace  and  justice 
for  all  people.  The  project  to  develop  this  clergy  manual  was  undertaken  because  of  the  absence  of  information  and 
resources  for  the  religious  community. 

For  assistance  contact: 

Illinois  Interfaith  Committee  Against  Domestic  Violence 

Illinois  Conference  of  Churches  j 

61 5  South  Fifth  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62703 

Other  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

I 

Kathleen  Quinn 

Illinois  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
937  South  Fourth  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62703 

The  Rev.  Marie  Fortune 

Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence 
4250  South  Mead  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  981 1 8 

Primary  resources  that  can  be  obtained  through  the  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence  are: 

A.  Working  Together  to  Prevent  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence.  This  quarterly  newsletter  is  both  a  teaching  tool  and 
a  means  of  disseminating  information  about  regional  and  national  prevention  efforts. 

B.  Fortune,  Marie  M.,  Sexual  Violence:  The  Unmentionable  Sin  —  An  Ethical  and  Pastoral  Perspective  (New  York:  Pilgrim 
Press.  1983),  pap.  $9.95  (ISBN  0-8298-0652-0). 

! 

C.  Fortune,  Marie  M.,  Sexual  Abuse  Prevention:  A  Study  for  Teenagers  (New  York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1984),  pap.  $3.95 
(ISBN  0-8298-071 1-X). 

D.  The  Speaking  Profits  Us:  Violence  in  the  Lives  of  Women  of  Color.  This  is  a  monograph  of  essays. 

i 

E.  “A  Commentary  on  Religious  Issues  in  Family  Violence”  by  Rev.  Fortune.  This  article  was  originally  published 
in  her  workshop  manual. 

F.  Sexual  Contact  by  Pastors  and  Pastoral  Counselors  in  Professional  Relationships.  Prepared  by  the  Washington 
Associaton  of  Churches. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Carol’s  :>tory 

Carol  Findon  B  igham 

I  would  like  to  start  at  the  beginning  but  I  honestly  cannot  pinpoint  a  time  which  can  be  considered  a  beginning.  Nor 
can  I  identify  the  causes  w  "rich  moved  me  toward  a  relationship  which  by  far  proved  to  be  the  most  horrendous  time  of 
my  life.  There  s  sems  to  fave  been  numerous  events  which  could  have  led  me  to  the  decision  to  enter  the  legal 
contract  of  marr  age  on  Fe  bruary  1 5, 1 964  which  literally  transformed  my  life  and  personality.  I  use  the  word  “contract" 
because  there  r  ever  exisied  a  marriage  covenant  in  the  theological  sense.  To  my  new  partner  God  was  an  outsider 
who  blessed  the  contract!  The  legal  sealing  of  this  contract  created  an  inescapable  prison  of  servitude  and 
oppression. 

Ironically,  I  ha  I  hoped  to  escape  the  already  existing  bonds  at  home,  a  hope  complicated  by  the  fact  that  my  father 
was  dying  of  ca  icer.  I  wa  ited  to  flee  the  hell  and  suffering  of  home,  to  leave  the  reality  of  pain,  and  to  begin  a  new 
relationship  of  e  ase,  comf  art  and  love  -  so  I  thought.  I  did  not  see  reality.  The  romantic  love  of  the  early  months  of  our 
relationship  was  never  nu  lured  to  maturity  and  never  moved  out  of  the  sentimental,  emotional  and  infatuation  stages. 
It  died  quickly  a  er  the  marriage  ceremony  as  I  was  exposed  to  the  demonic  forces  of  the  world  and  to  the  reality  of  an 
abusive  husbar  id. 

I  can  still  rem<  mber  the  feeling  of  unbelief  and  shock  that  engulfed  me  during  the  early  weeks  of  marriage.  Even  on 
the  honeymoor  there  was  an  incident  of  too  much  alcohol  and  subsequent  abuse.  I  remember  the  lost  feeling,  a 
feeling  of  being  alone  anc  isolated  from  the  world.  I  looked  at  every  church  building  and  religious  symbol  and  asked, 
"Why,  God,  why  ’”  I  suppose  my  parents  thought  that  anything  would  be  better  than  the  disease  and  suffering  at  their 
home.  But  they  could  never  know  the  disease,  suffering  and  hell  of  physical  violence  in  marriage.  The  contract  of 
marriage  had  t  sen  viola  ed.  I  had  experienced  the  rape  of  a  marriage.  Susan  Brownmiller  describes  rape  as  “a 
deliberate,  host  le,  violen  act  of  degradation  and  possession  on  the  part  of  a  would-be  conqueror,  designed  to 
intimidate  and  ii  spire  fear The  physical  act  of  rape  is  one  small  part  of  a  total  rape  of  a  marriage  in  which  the  woman 
is  abused.  Intirr  idation  and  fear  never  subsides.  Being  degraded  and  possessed  like  a  piece  of  property  is  part  of 
the  abusive  relationship.  The  life  of  an  abused  woman  is  damnation  on  earth. 

At  first,  in  ordc  r  to  escap  e  what  was  happening  to  me,  I  simply  denied  the  reality  of  suffering.  It  was  the  Christian  duty 
to  suffer  (1  Pet<  r  2:20).  A  Christian  must  always  react  to  violence  with  nonviolence  because  suffering  is  nothing 
compared  to  w  lat  Christ  did  for  us.  The  ultimate  suffering  was  Jesus  Christ’s  act  on  the  cross.  We  wear  our  cross 
around  our  nec  ;s  to  remind  us  of  this  fact.  But  Jesus’  suffering  was  three  hours  and  death  was  his  reward.  His  healing, 
release  and  res  irrection  \  vas  sure  to  come.  My  suffering  was  unending  at  the  time,  every  hour  of  every  day!  I  looked  to 
death  for  releas  e  from  m/  hell  and  even  considered  suicide  as  the  ultimate  salvation.  There  was  no  way  for  me,  a 
nonviolent  Chri  itian,  to  te  ach  a  violent  non-Christian  man  the  virtues  of  a  nonviolent  Christ!  "God,  how  could  you  do 
this  to  me?"  Jes  js’  suffering  seemed  so  little  compared  to  this.  My  theology  simply  split  into  so  many  fragments.  I  was 
supposed  to  reconcile  to  the  life  of  this  corrupt  marriage,  to  continue  in  this  suffering  situation  so  that  my  husband 
could  be  “save<  I,”  to  love  no  matter  what  the  evils  seemed  to  be.  I  was  lost  in  theological  confusion.  I  began  to  isolate 
myself  from  God  and  my  few  remaining  friends.  I  tried  to  bear  the  cross. 

I  had  always  >een  awae  of  his  heavy  drinking.  I  also  enjoyed  pre-dinner  cocktails,  but  never  to  the  point  of  losing 
control  of  my  physical  ac  ions.  I  wanted  always  to  be  in  control  of  my  life.  But  now  I  was  at  the  command  of  another, 
controlled  by  another  peson,  involved  in  a  totally  aberrant  condition  of  marriage  which  I  had  once  thought  could 
never  be  possit  le.  How  could  God,  my  family,  pastor  and  friends  allow  me  to  get  into  this  mess?  In  my  anger  I  blamed 
others.  I  becan  e  extrem  sly  furious  with  everyone  and  everything  around  me.  I  learned  to  cuss  and  swear  like  a 
trooper.  “God  le  d  me  into  his,”  I  thought;  how  could  I  be  so  blinded  not  to  see  the  truth?  I  had  made  a  choice  to  marry.  I 
became  more  jingry  with  God  and  myself  and  the  people  with  whom  I  associated.  I  was  fragmented  and  dying  in  this 
relationship,  he  /ing  lost  all  self-esteem  and  personal  identity.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  was  no  place  for 
me  to  go. 

On  a  numbei  of  occasi  ons  my  husband  inflicted  bodily  harm  during  my  pregnancy.  I  became  fearful  for  the  unborn 
child  and  appe  lied  to  his  brother  in  the  fall  of  1 964. 1  asked  him  to  come  and  calm  my  husband  if  a  time  arose  that  I 
needed  his  help  >.  The  tims  came  soon  after  and  the  vicious,  vulgar  and  obscene  words  and  actions  were  turned  on  his 
brother.  I  threats  ned  to  ca  I  the  police.  He  yelled  that  he’d  kill  me  if  I  ever  did  that.  His  brother  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
too  became  tea  lul  of  whs  it  my  husband  would  do  in  his  drunken  stupor.  But  then  the  attacks  of  battery  began  to  come 
at  sober  times;!  serhaps  because  someone  else  now  knew,  or  perhaps  his  condition  was  deteriorating,  or  perhaps 
because  I  was  pregnant,  don’t  really  know.  He  obviously  had  difficulties  both  in  his  family  relationships  and  with  his 
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responsibilities  at  work.  I  suspected  that  his  parents  made  many  decisions  for  him  as  he  grew  to  adulthood  because 
he  could  not  make  decisions  concerning  his  life  and  work.  His  self-image  of  inadequacy  seemed  to  be  driving  him  to 
the  “edge."  He  had  been  an  absolute  genius  concerning  the  electrical  field  of  work  but  remained  :the  laborer 
journeyman  doing  another’s  schemes  and  layouts.  His  frustration  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  could  not  control  his 
temper.  He  became  irrational  in  thought  and  actions  whether  he  was  sober  or  drunk. 

Fits  of  uncontrollable  anger  were  not  uncommon.  I  could  not  leave  him  alone  with  my  infant  son  too  often  for  fear  of 
returning  to  find  him  out  cold  with  a  lit  cigarette,  and  beer  and  alcohol  spilled  all  over  the  kitchen  and  den.  I  could  not 
go  to  my  mother  to  talk,  for  she  had  her  own  problems  trying  to  carry  on  the  family  business  alone.  I  could  jiot  go  to  my 
pastor,  for  he  suggested  reconciliation,  and  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  a  beast.  Besides,  I  needed  to  be  reconciled 
to  God  first.  This  pastor  married  us,  and  surely  he  gave  a  blessing  to  the  marriage.  I  began  to  think  there  was 
something  wrong  with  me!  Perhaps  I  just  did  not  adjust  to  married  life.  I  simply  didn’t  want  the  pastor  to  know  about  my 
inadequacies.  I  had  to  come  out  of  this  mess  myself.  There  was  no  place  to  turn  -  except  to  God.  In  desperation  I 
cried,  “God,  help  me!"  This  was  my  constant  prayer.  In  that  surrender  I  was  able  to  begin  to  make  plans.  I  had  to  live  this 
out.  I  had  to  get  my  mind  and  spiritual  self  in  order  -  and  prepare  to  be  free  of  violence. 

I  came  out  of  my  isolation  and  looked  to  Christ.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  Jesus  came  to  cast 
fire  upon  the  earth.  Jesus  the  Christ  created  a  new  realm  for  the  violent  who  seize  it  by  force.  Jesus  was  not  contented 
with  flesh  and  blood.  I  began  to  realize  the  demonic  forces  which  surrounded  me.  One  late  evening  my  husband 
returned  home  in  a  delirious  state.  I  was  at  the  desk  facing  the  wall  and  ignored  the  usual  disgusting  entrance  of 
shouts  and  obscenities.  He  sat  on  the  couch  and  began  to  talk,  yell,  and  scream  at  the  three  groups  of  toys  on  the  floor. 
To  him  they  were  real  -  perhaps  real  in  spirit  -  perhaps  hallucinations.  I  felt  evil  all  around.  I  had  learned  that  it  was 
best  for  me  to  be  as  quiet  as  the  furniture  during  these  times.  "Oh  God . . .  now  what?”  Then  I  felt  an  uncanny  heaviness 
descend  onto  the  room  and  fall  like  a  millstone  around  my  neck  and  shoulders.  I  was  frozen  at  my  seat.  Darkness 
seemed  to  be  all  around  and  I  was  scared  beyond  all  comprehension.  I  began  to  sense  demonic  spirits  in  the  room. 
No  doubt  these  were  the  objects  of  his  conversation.  He  would  talk . . .  then  listen . . .  laugh ...  argue .. .  agree ....  It  was 
like  a  one-sided  telephone  conversation  which  changed  from  cordiality,  to  anger,  to  supplication.  All  emotions  were 
evident.  I  began  to  realize  this  was  an  occurrence  which  had  never  happened  before  and  thank  God  it  has  never 
happened  since.  Perhaps  I  was  going  crazy;  I  thought,  “If  I  do  get  out  of  this  one,  maybe  I  should  commit  myself!"  I 
prayed,  “Oh  God,  you  can  take  this  away.  In  Jesus  Christ’s  name  I  beg  you  to  dispell  these  fears  and  remove  the  evil 
which  surrounds  me."  As  soon  as  I  said  “Amen"  all  things  changed.  A  feeling  of  light-headedness  began  to 
overwhelm  me  with  awe.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  standing  over  a  fan  blowing  upwards,  yet  I  felt  no  wind  or  even  a  light 
breeze.  I  turned  to  look  at  him  and  found  him  quiet  and  out  cold  on  the  floor.  I  had  never  witnessed  an  answered 

prayer  with  such  dramatics!  I  was  overjoyed . . .  maybe  I  was  crazy _ I  didn’t  know  what  to  believe  except  that  I  had 

witnessed  the  power  of  God  and  could  hardly  believe  it.  I  remembered  something  that  I  learned  in  church  school, 
that  God  had  authority  over  the  demons  of  this  earth.  I  also  realized  that,  with  the  abusive  use  of  alcohol,  one's 
consciousness  is  lowered  to  such  a  level  whereby  free  will  is  totally  destroyed  and  demonic  possession  is  possible.  I 
began  ;to  realize  that  only  God  could  help  me  overcome  the  oppression  of  this  marriage.  (I  am  not  so  sure  that  this 
would  be  true  for  all  women  in  an  abusive  relationship.)  I  became  stronger  in  my  faith  and  began  to  reconcile  myself 
to  God;  not  to  my  spouse  as  was  suggested  by  counselors  and  my  pastor.  Reconciliation  between  me  and  my  spouse 
was  totally  out  of  the  question.  Reconciliation  must  first  occur  with  a  person  and  one’s  relationship  to  God.  This  is 
the  premise  to  God's  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  My  spiritual  life  needed  to  be  renewed  and  I  sought 
reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ.  God's  grace  was  to  liberate  me  from  this  hell.  I  needed  to  commit  myself  first  to 
God.  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  an  already  corrupt,  broken,  and  fallen  marriage  contract  which  had  been  doomed 
in  legalities  made  by  humanity.  My  new  covenant  with  God  became  a  reality  so  that  I  could  grow  spiritually  and 
personally. 

I  had  started  private  organ  lessons  with  a  professor  at  a  local  university,  initially  as  a  therapeutic  activity.  Soon  after  I 
began  graduate  studies  and  a  relationship  with  the  world  outside  and  to  other  people,  so  that  I  could  prepare  to  move 
on.  Yoga  exercises  relaxed  my  body,  and  spiritually  I  was  renewed  through  Christian  meditation.  At  first  these 
experiences  were  escape  methods,  but  later  they  became  my  strength.  The  process  of  moving  on  to  be  free  had 
begun,  I  gained  more  confidence  in  myself  and  realized  that  I  didn’t  have  to  subject  myself  to  this  kind  of  oppressed 
existence.  My  brother  had  taught  me  some  self-defense  moves  when  we  were  teens  and  I  started  to  use  them  in  order 
to  survive.  I  began  to  fight  back.  The  recollection  of  these  moves  and  my  courage  to  use  them  was  a  Godsend!  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  me  to  hit  him  in  the  groin  in  order  to  prevent  my  body  from  being  slammed  into  the  wall.  Once  I  was 
even  proud  that  I  knocked  him  down  to  the  floor  after  I  had  followed  through  with  a  chop  to  the  back  of  his  neck  as  he 
bent  oyer  because  of  the  pain  in  his  groin.  Needless  to  say  I  did  not  stay  around  to  see  him  get  up.  Now  as  I  look  back,  I 
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don’t  know  if  I  coiild  ever  d  d  it  again  unless  I  felt  my  life  was  in  danger.  I  now  laugh  as  I  image  the  picture  of  me  running 
and  yelling  to  G|d  to  keep  him  down  until  he  passed  out. 

the  times  to  hit  or  not  to  hit  because  I  understood  when  he  would  retaliate.  Jacques  Ellul  in 


I  became  mori 


fe  aware  o 


his  book  Violende  states  that  violence  is  not  good,  legitimate  or  just,  but  its  use  by  a  Christian  is  “condonable"  when  a 


person  is  in  despair  and 


would  set  foot  or 
alarmed  at  his  4 
turned.  I  was  no 


child  and  ran  th 
them  to  please  £ 


who  was  in  his  drib  asleep  upstairs.  I  ran  to  him  not  looking  to  see  if  my  husband  was  hit  or  not.  I  grabbed  the  crying 


year.  Under  the 


would  lose  ever  thing.  Th  jrefore,  I  needed  to  find  other  solutions.  I  needed  the  house  and  the  car  for  survival  for  me 
and  the  childrer  It  was  ea  sier  to  get  them  now  than  after  the  divorce  papers  were  filed.  When  this  was  accomplished  I 
could  convince  iim  to  leave. 

One  time  I  ret  jrned  from  choir  practice  to  hear  the  boys  crying  upstairs  in  their  rooms  and  him  yelling  hysterically 


up  in  the  evils  of  society, 


"sees  no  other  way  out”  or  when  a  "hypocritically  just  and  peaceful  situation  must  be 


exposed  for  whcjt  it  is  in  or  der  to  end  it."  I  was  always  troubled  because  I  fought  back.  I  had  had  difficulty  justifying  my 
actions.  When  I  pad  this  statement  it  leaped  off  the  page  and  gave  me  a  justifiable  reason  for  my  responsive  acts  of 
violence.  I  reacts  d  with  vio  ence  and  retaliated  with  verbal  battery  in  order  to  get  out  of  an  oppressed  existence.  At  the 
time  it  simply  wsp  a  gut  reaction  to  the  situation.  My  anger  was  no  longer  suppressed.  Now  it  was  being  expressed. 

In  the  month  jf  August  1967  there  were  many  rumors  of  racial  violence  in  the  area.  My  husband  had  an  intense 
hatred  for  Black]  and  afte  he  had  become  extremely  intoxicated,  he  started  to  make  plans  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
his  property.  He  loaded  the  .22  rifle  and  became  obsessed  with  hate  and  anger.  I  became  extremely 
olent  thre  ats  and  begged  him  to  put  the  rifle  away.  In  the  struggle  the  rifle  went  off  as  my  back  was 
injured  but  the  exact  happenings  are  still  blacked  out  in  my  memory.  I  immediately  had  fear  for  Jim 


ijfough  the  smoke-filled  rooms  to  the  car  and  drove  to  my  husband’s  parents’  home.  I  pleaded  with 
ssist  me  in  committing  him  to  a  psychiatric  hospital.  His  father  went  to  the  house  and  returned  an  hour 
later  to  say  that  Everything  was  cleaned  up ...  he  was  sorry ...  he  wouldn’t  do  it  again ....  All  was  calm.  I  then  realized 
that  I  could  nevqr  get  help  from  them,  especially  if  they  continued  to  overlook  the  obvious  and  to  cover  up  their  son’s 
actions. 

To  this  day  I  cb  not  knoW  why  I  ran  to  his  parents'  home.  Could  it  have  been  the  need  to  be  rescued  or  was  it  an 
action  of  returni  ig  the  chi  d  back  to  the  womb?  I  did  not  want  to  be  stuck  with  their  misfit.  This  incident  was  another 
turning  point.  I  viras  more  determined  to  get  out.  But  I  had  to  get  him  out  so  that  I  could  claim  the  house. 

In  time  I  was  £  ble  to  persuade  him  to  sign  over  the  deed  of  the  house  and  the  car  title  to  me  even  before  I  sought  a 
lawyer  for  the  dh  orce.  I  remember  appealing  to  his  confused  state  of  mind  that  his  actions  might  harm  Jim  and  Dave, 
our  two  sons.  It  v/ould  be  better  for  them  if  I  had  the  house  and  car  in  my  name.  I  must  have  badgered  him  for  over  a 


slate  law 


at  that  time  I  could  have  been  sued  for  divorce  because  of  desertion  if  I  had  moved  out.  I 


covered  t  oth  doors  locked  and  chained.  When  he  finally  heard  me  pounding  at  the  doors  he  called 
falling  me  “a  bitch  of  a  whore,  who  whores  around  the  church  when  you  should  be  singing”  and  “get 
3  alone  with  my  boys."  Fearing  for  the  boys’  safety,  and  asking  God,  “Now  what  do  I  do?”  I  broke  the 
window  of  the  backdoor.  I  ;annot  remember  how  I  did  it.  After  I  opened  the  latch  and  chain,  I  pushed  him  out  of  the  way 
and  ran  to  the  b  )ys.  After  got  them  quiet  I  realized  that  it  had  become  very  quiet  downstairs.  I  went  down  to  find  him 
floor  where  he  had  landed.  Needless  to  say  I  left  him  on  the  floor. 

after  became  important.  Because  of  the  alcohol  black-outs,  he  could  not  remember  anything  of  the 
sized  the  opportunity  to  return  verbal  abuse.  I  wanted  him  to  be  degraded  and  intimidated  in  his 
llumped  at  every  chance!  I  really  became  proud  of  my  response.  I  was  no  longer  going  to  accept  the 


downstairs.  I  dial 
out  obscenities 
out  and  leave  rrl 


out  cold  on  the 
The  morning^ 
night  before.  I 
weakness  and  I 

role  of  submissi  )n  to  violence.  I  began  to  feel  good  about  myself  and  began  to  see  that  I  did  not  have  to  subject  myself 
to  this  treatmeni  I  could  physically,  emotionally,  and  verbally  fight  back.  I  wanted  to  break  his  psychological  rule  over 
me.  I  was  not  go  ng  to  remain  a  weak  person  and  be  oppressed  in  this  demonic  existence.  I  was  going  to  get  out!  I  now 
had  the  car,  hou  >e,  and  th-  i  boys.  I  knew  we  could  make  it  on  our  own.  If  I  could  get  through  this  hell  I  could  easily  make 
it  alone  in  socie  y.  I  under:  itood  that  the  transition  would  be  difficult,  but  God  would  be  with  me.  I  shed  many  tears  and 
my  knees  were  sore  with  hours  of  praying. 

A  change  se  :med  to  tie  evident  in  the  relationship.  The  stages  which  I  had  witnessed  during  the  abusive  years 
seemed  to  be  ransferred  from  me  as  the  oppressed  one  to  him  the  oppressor  turned  oppressed.  I  doubt  if  the 
reasons  for  this  reversal  can  be  fully  discerned,  as  I  was  acting  out  for  my  need  for  survival.  I  have  given  thanks  to 
God  for  the  stre  lgth  and  courage.  I  do  not  advocate  this  method  to  all  in  a  battered  situation  unless  the  woman  knows 


her  own  emotiqnal  and  physical  strengths.  The  abused  woman  must  overcome  the  emotional  and  physical  rape  of 
her  body,  mind: 
sional  help,  andl 


land  soul.  I  tried  to  convince  him,  his  family,  and  friends  that  he  was  sick  and  in  need  of  much  profes- 
that  withqut  their  assistance  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  Perhaps  his  sickness  was  also  wrapped 


at  least  I  cannot  deny  that  this  is  possible.  His  sickness  was  cancerous  and  spread  to  all 
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whom  he  touched  and  loved.  In  this  way  we  are  all  at  fault.  We  who  were  close  could  possibly  have  collectively  found 
help  for  him.  But  the  parents,  pastor,  counselors,  and  police  did  not  understand  the  complexities  of  an  abusive  partner. 
No  one  had  any  suggestions  or  answers.  My  solution  was  to  escape  ...  to  move  on  with  my  life. 

I  faithfully  lived  a  life  of  constant  prayer,  although  selfishly  the  prayers  were  addressing  my  needs  in  the  family.  I 
found  solace  in  the  Psalms,  especially  Psalm  55:4-8: 

“My  heart  is  in  anguish  within  me, 

the  terrors  of  death  have  fallen  upon  me.  ! 

Fear  and  trembling  come  upon  me, 

and  horror  overwhelms  me. 

And  I  say,  “O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove! 

I  would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest; 

Yea,  I  would  wander  afar, 

I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness, 

I  would  haste  to  find  me  a  shelter 

from  the  raging  wind  and  tempest.” 

The  moment  of  enlightenment  came  after  I  was  fixed  for  weeks  upon  Luke  9:1-5  and  Luke  10;  Jesus  instructs  his 
followers  to  go  out  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  some  will  not  receive  the  Word.  In  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  I  saw  myself  as  the  wounded  one.  And  oh  how  I  longed  to  be  Mary  at  the  foot  of  Christ,  when  in  reality  I  was 
Martha  anxious  and  troubled.  Jesus’  words  of  instruction  were  spoken  to  me,  "But  whenever . . .  they  do  not  receive 
you,  go . . .  and  say,  'Even  the  dust . . .  that  clings  to  our  feet,  we  wipe  off  against  you;  nevertheless  know  this,  that  the 
(Realm)  of  God  has  come  near."  (VS.  1 0-1 2.)  These  words  were  my  ticket  to  get  out  of  the  vows  of  marriage.  I  was  being 
redeemed! 

I  managed  somehow  with  God’s  help  to  convince  him  to  move  out  in  November,  1968. 1  was  able  to  secure  a 
teachjng  position  in  February,  1 969  and  to  find  a  daytime  care-giver  for  the  boys.  The  divorce  came  in  August,  1 969 
with  absolutely  no  problems.  Throughout  the  period  of  separation  he  attempted  suicide  a  number  of  times  but  never 
succeeded.  He  never  sought  therapy  and  did  not  show  up  at  the  court  proceedings.  His  visits  to  see  the  boys  became 
less  frequent  as  time  went  on  until  they  simply  ceased. 

I  did  not  come  out  of  this  marriage  without  scars.  I  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  physician  throughout,  although  I 
was  able  to  refuse  drugs.  Emotionally  I  was  a  wreck  and  still  today  I  find  it  easy  to  shed  tears  because  of  the  pain  of 
some  memories.  I  consider  myself  a  strong-willed  person  with  a  deeply  spiritual  centering  on  God.  My  two  boys  have 
overcome  many  obstacles  and  I  trust  God  will  help  them  in  their  adjustments  in  life  as  I  have  experienced  God's  grace 
in  mine. 

After  the  divorce,  I  was  alone  for  three  years,  teaching  school,  continuing  as  a  part-time  student  at  the  university  for 
my  master’s  degree,  having  a  church  position  as  organist  and  director  of  music,  and  having  about  a  dozen  private 
piano  and  organ  students.  And  of  course  I  was  both  a  mother  and  a  father  to  the  boys!  I  learned  to  live  and  to  love  and 
trust  again.  My  faith  and  commitment  to  God  became  stronger.  I  could  not  have  survived  without  God’s  grace  and 
sustenance  received  weekly  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  With  God’s  grace  I  reconciled  myself  to  God  and  became 
completely  free.  I  learned  how  to  survive  and  be  free  of  the  corruption  which  had  enslaved  me.  I  was  new,  Renewed  and 
liberated;  redeemed  and  moving  on  toward  salvation. 

I  had  pushed  many  of  the  violent  experiences  deep  into  my  memory.  Some  are  still  not  clearly  recalled.  I  believe  that 
if  I  had  retained  all  of  the  experiences  in  the  forefront  of  my  mind,  I  would  either  have  been  dead  long  ago  or  been 
committed  to  an  asylum  totally  embittered.  I  have  experienced  the  battered  woman’s  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
pain.  I  can  relate  to  the  abused  woman  as  she  examines  her  existence  and  tries  to  understand  the  unanswerable 
questions.  The  search  convinces  the  woman  that  she  is  not  in  a  hopeless  situation.  My  death  was  in  the  alienation  from 
God,  and  my  rebirth  was  in  the  process  of  renewal  and  reconciliation.  The  process  of  dying  had  to  be  reversed,  and  in 
this  reversal  lies  the  hope  and  the  healing  toward  wholeness.  I  was  moved  to  be  reconciled  in  spite  of  the  suffering.  My 
suffering  had  a  purpose  as  Christ's  suffering  had  a  purpose.  At  the  time  I  had  no  idea  what  that  purpose  was.  The 
process  of  reconciliation  began  during  my  suffering  as  it  had  begun  in  Christ’s  suffering.  Reconciliation  is  to  be  made 
to  God!  Reconciliation  is  initiated  by  God  and  I  responded  to  God.  No  one  of  this  earth  should  call  upon  a  woman  in  a 
battered  situation  to  reconcile  to  the  abusive  partner!  No  pastor  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  reconciliation  where  the 
evil  of;  domestic  violence  is  present. 
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years  after  it  all  started,  I  am  in  a  different  state  with  a  new  husband  and  a  third  child,  Diana.  I 
iaptor,  committed  to  ministry  against  domestic  violence.  Life  is  much  different  and  very  corn- 
adjusted  to  their  adopted  father.  In  fact,  Dave  knows  no  other.  Their  natural  father  died 
tjaeen  forgiven  and  we  have  forgiven  him.  If  we  knew  then  what  we  know  now  perhaps  there 
utcome  to  this  story.  I  am  still  the  romantic  idealist  searching  for  the  ideal  and  I  realize  that  in 
dart  from  God.  As  I  look  back  at  the  struggles  of  those  years,  I  have  mixed  feelings.  I  am 
id  counselors  who  insisted  on  reconciliation  within  a  devastating  hell  of  a  violent  relationship, 
through  stained  glass  rose-colored  windows  and  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
g  of  the  cross.  Reconciliation  has  come  through  the  act  of  God  on  the  cross.  This  act  was  a 
ejvent  of  the  Pascha;  the  suffering  and  the  glory  —  one  cannot  occur  without  the  other.  In 
in  the  glory  of  Easter  there  is  the  cross  of  suffering.  Reconciliation  to  God  comes  through 
itian  is  called  to  a  covenanting  relationship  with  God  through  Christ  in  this  saving  act. 
word  reconciliation  in  counseling  a  battered  woman,  they  assume  that  the  woman  has 
ng  relationship  between  the  partners.  It  is  believed  that  Christ  is  the  bond  of  unity  and  that 
cjther  out  of  reverence  to  Christ  (Ephesians  5:21).  Paul  also  insisted  that  a  marriage  between 
istian  is  a  union  of  Christ  and  a  means  for  conversion  (1  Corinthians  7:14a).  Yet  can  the 
sive  relationship?  Are  the  clergy  acting  as  a  god  judging  the  marriage  in  question?  Are  the 
riages  are  ordained  by  God  and  bonded  and  sealed  in  the  wedding  ceremony?  Have  the 
'fvorld  is  corrupt  because  of  "The  Fall"?  Have  the  clergy  forgotten  that  the  wedding  was 
pagan  ceremony  and  that  the  wedding  service  did  not  take  place  inside  the  church  until  the  English 
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to  be  always  outside  the  door.  And  the  door  is  still  locked.  The  church  door  is  not  often 
put  there  is  another  door  through  which  one  can  pass,  the  secular  door  of  shelters.  Thanks 
ietly  or  the  Neighbors  Will  Hear,  1 974)  and  Del  Martin  ( Battered  Wives,  1 977),  and  the  work 
persons  in  the  battered  women’s  movement,  the  problems  of  the  battered  woman  and  her 
[heir  needs  are  becoming  known.  Through  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Marie  Fortune  and  the 
:hwaite  (see  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  B),  the  church  is  being  transformed.  More  women  are 
urch  is  only  beginning  to  listen.  Again  I  thank  God!  There  was  nothing  for  me  in  my  need 
se,  no  shelters,  no  people  to  talk  to,  no  help  of  any  sort!  Now  there  is  some  help,  yet  still 
relief  which  is  needed  to  overcome  this  evil  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  society. 
v|olent  world.  We  see  it  daily  in  the  media.  Violence  against  women,  however,  is  still  a  hidden 
all  the  abused  women  gone?  They  are  in  every  religious  community.  When  are  we  going  to 
dnal  lines  and  address  this  evil?  When  are  we  going  to  stop  placing  blame  and  begin  to 
pf  eradicating  the  violence  in  the  home?  As  we  have  become  more  aware  of  child  abuse, 
rams  and  projects  in  our  churches  and  synagogues.  Now  we  must  respond  with  ministry 


don  Bingham. 


inst  Our  Will  (New  York,  NY:  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1975),  p.  439. 
(Cincinnati,  OH:  Cross  Roads  Books,  1969),  p.  133. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Reprinted  with  permission  by  the  author. 

Every  Two  Minutes: 
Battered  Women  and 
Feminist  Interpretation 

Susan  Brooks  Thistlethwaite 


All  day  long,  every  day,  women  are  verbally  intimidated,  battered,  injured,  and  killed  by  the  men  they  live  with.  If,  as 
Susan  Brownmiller  has  said,  “rapists  are  the  shock  troops  of  patriarchy,"  then  batterers  are  the  army  of  occupation. 
This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  this  climate  of  violence  that  touches  women’s  lives  affects  biblical 
interpretations. 

All  women  live  with  male  violence.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Division  of  the  Unitedjylethodist  Church's 
Program-of-Ministries-with-Women  in  Crisis  in  1 980  and'1981  indicates  that  one  in  every  twenty-seven  United 
Methodist  women  had  been  raped,  one  in  every  thirteen  had  been  physically  abused  by  her  husband,  one  in  every 
four  had  been  verbally  or  emotionally  abused.  Of  the  respondents,  both  male  and  female,  one  in  nine  kneW  of  a  close 
friend  <j>r  relative  who  had  been  raped,  one  in  six  knew  of  physical  abuse,  one  in  five  knew  of  emotional  abuse.1 

While  the  authors  are  aware  of  the  limitations  of  their  survey,  as  a  random  sampling  of  Protestants  the  survey  seems 
to  indicate  that  even  scratching  the  surface  of  women’s  lives  reveals  the  daily  presence  of  violence. 

The  authors  also  observed,  “Denial  runs  deep."  Their  report  has  met  with  “disbelief  and  an  amazing  capacity  to 
rationalize  the  findings."2  Benialislhe  way  to  the-eontinuation  of  the.abuse  of  women.  Consciousness  of  the  violence 
.against  women  with  whichJwe-alUlive  every  day  is  the  beginning  of  its  end. 

A  feminist  biblical  interpretation  must  have  this  consciousness  atltsTcenter.  The  Christian  scriptures  are  inextricably 
interwoven  with  this  history  of  the  belief  systems  which  support  the  view  of  women  as  scapegoats.  In  Violence  Against 
Women,  Emerson  and  Russell  Dobash  have  a  chapter  on  the  relationship  of  biblical  material  to  the  problem  of  spouse 
abuse,  in  which  they  call  women  “the  appropriate  victim.”  They  believe  this  problem  requires  intensive  examination  of 
history  for  the  structures  that  support  the  legitimization  of  wife  as  victim. 


r~The  seeds  of  wife  beating  lie  in  the  subordination  of  females  and  in  their  subjection  to  male  authority  and  control. 

This  relationship  between  women  and  men  has  been  institutionalized  in  the  structure  of  the  patriarchal  family 
]  and  iis  supported  by  the  economic  and  political  institutions  and  by  a  belief  system,  including  a  religious  one, 
l  that  makes  such  relationships  seem  natural,  morally  just,  sacred.3 


There  is  apparent  division  over  the  question  of  whether  the  location  of  the  authority  (warrant,  cause,  justification)  of  a 
feminist  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  text  or  in  women’s  experience.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  make  this 
distinction  with  any  clarity  because  women’s  experience  in  Western  culture  has  been  shaped  by  a  patriarchal  culture 
[145-146], 

Following  a  presentation  I  gave  on  the  Bible  and  battered  women  in  New  York  in  October  1 982,  one  member  of  the 
audience  raised  the  question,  “Why  deal  with  the  Bible  at  all?”  But  as  anyone  who  works  with  abused  worsen  knows, 
this  is  not  an  option.  Battered  women  frequently  bring  their  religious  beliefs  to  the  process  of  working  through  a 
battering  relationship.  Phone  calls  to  shelters  often  begin  with  the  phrase,  “I’m  a  Bible-believing  Christian,  but  — ” 
We  begin  to  develop  a  feminist  interpretation  because  the  Bible  is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  oppression  of  battered 
women  [1 29]. 

In  the  early  1970s  I  became  involved  as  a  pastor  counseling  abused  women.  I  received  calls  from  some  women 
who  were  experiencing  abuse  but  were  reluctant  to  try  to  change  their  situation  because  they  had  been  told  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  prohibited  their  protest.  I  organized  Bible  studies  with  some  of  thgsej&omeru.and  I  have 


continued  this  work  in  seyeral  locations.  Many  of  the  examples  that  follow  are  from  such  groups. 

\J  o  WvC-V  r  ^  V/itaJc  i  -  -  ^  **  ^ 


1 


i.w  i 


Feminist  Method 

A  feminist  method  does  not  always  come  first  chronologically.  In  Elisabeth  Schussler  Fiorenza’s  landmark  work  In 
Memory  of  Her:  A  Feminist  Reconstruction  of  Christian  Origins,  method  appears  first  in  the  volume,  but  it  does  not 
come  first  in  the  development  of  her  thought.  It  was  living  with  the  texts  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  contemporary 
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women’s  moven  ent  that  s  laped  her  method  of  investigation.  Precisely  because  it  is  a  method  of  investigation,  it  is  a 
process  for  disc  wery  of  v\  hat  has  been  hidden. 

Moreover,  a  history  of  th  3  use  of  biblical  materials  must  become  a  part  of  the  interpretation.  John  Cobb  has  noted 

J recognizes,  and  indeed  emphasizes,  the  socio-historical  context  in  which  the  text  functioned  in  the 
minist  bblical  interpretation  has  added  a  recognition  of  the  patriarchal  context  in  which  the  text 
e  text  is  still  functioning,  so  to  speak,  and  the  patriarchal  view  that  formed  part  of  the  formulation  of 
upportin  3  and  supported  by  the  text.  All  that  history  must  become  part  of  a  feminist  interpretation  of 

tne  bibie. 

Likewise,  the  djrigin  of  women’s  suspicions  of  the  biblical  interpretation  of  their  situation  is  both  the  text  and  their  life 
experience.  Metl  iod  emert  jes  in  this  process  of  interrogation  between  text  and  experience.  The  key  is  that  this  process 
of  interrogation  proceeds  overtime. 

Work  with  abii  ;ed  worn*  >n  is  a  process  of  support  in  which  women  who  are  physically  safe,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  f  id  self-esteem  through  affirmations  of  the  gifts  of  women,  through  taking  control  of  their  lives,  and 
through  claiming  their  anc  dr  and  finding  in  that  anger  a  source  of  strength  to  act  and  to  change.  This  process  takes 
time.  It  cannot  h  ippen  overnight. 

Likewise,  the  (j  evelopm<  >nt  of  ajeminist  method  of  biblical  interpretatioaiakes  time.  In  Western  philosophy,  thought 
d  a  timele  ss,  eternal  absolute.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  nothing  new  would  ever  emerge  from  human 
because  t  would  have  to  emerge  full-blown.  Plato  wrestled  with  this  problem  in  the  Meno  and 
/vay  we  come  to  know  anything  new  is  by  remembering  it  from  a  formerly  perfect  state  of  knowledge 
before  birth.  Tod  ly  we  follow  an  investigative,  scientific  model  of  deduction,  which  holds  that  thoughts  proceed  from 
first  principles  toward  a  logical  conclusion.  This  is  the  grip  of  positivism,  which  has  held  us  in  obeisance  to  science  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

In  fact,  it  appears  more 
like?”  We  learn 
probes  us  to  asf^j 
while  before  we 


has  been  deeme 
consciousness, 
decided  that  the 


kely  that  we  think  by  analogy.  When  we  want  to  ask  about  the  unknown,  we  ask,  “What  is  it 
|omethin^  new  both  from  the  similarity  and  from  the  dissimilarity.  The  tension  of  the  dissimilarity 
ought  moves  by  analogy  and  it  moves  through  time.  We  have  to  live  with  something  for  a 
on. 

Over  time,  woijhen  com4  to  varying  levels  of  interpretation  of  biblical  materials.  Each  of  these  levels  is  possible  with 


the  whole  corpus,  and  all 
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are  necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  the  varying  attitudes  toward  women  within  the  Bible. 

[n  The  Ted:  Finding  Self-Esteem 

iven  by  p'ograms  and  shelters  is  essential  so  that  an  abused  women  can  begin  to  see  her  life  in 
gh  her  re  search,  Lenore  Walker  has  described  the  battered  woman  as  follows: 


bout  battering  relationships. 

je  home,  with  strong  beliefs  in  family  unity  and  the  prescribed  feminine  sex-role  stereotype. 

the  batterer’s  actions, 
nies  the  terror  and  anger  she  feels. 

!o  the  world  but  has  the  strength  to  manipulate  her  environment  enough  to  prevent  further 


rep 


n  who 
se  wome 
before  hu  si 
.  3:16.)  [1 
en  with 
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ss  reactions,  with  psychophysiological  complaints, 
jway  to  establish  intimacy. 

e  will  be  able  to  help  her  resolve  her  predicament  except  herself.5 


eive  support  begin  to  learn  that  they  have  self-worth  and  to  experience  their  anger  as 
[n  believe  what  they  have  been  taught  the  Bible  says  about  their  situations:  that  women  are 
band  and  God  and  deserving  of  a  life  of  pain.  One  woman  said,  “God  punished  women 
14]. 

^trong  religious  backgrounds  have  the  most  difficulty  in  accepting  that  the  violence  against 
what  they  have  been  taught,  that  resistance  to  this  injustice  is  unbiblical  and  unchristian, 
josed  to  be  meek,  and  claiming  rights  for  oneself  is  committing  the  sin  of  pride.  But  as  soon 
rigidly  traditional  religious  beliefs  begin  to  develop  an  ideological  suspicion  that  this 
ong,  they  react  against  it. 


1/ 
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—  In  workshops  for  persons  who  work  with  abused  women,  I  have  found  that  most  social  workers,  therapists,  and 
shelter  personnel  view  religious  beliefs  as  uniformly  reinforcing  passivity  and  tend  to  view  religion,  both  traditional 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  as  an  obstacle  to  a  woman’s  successful  handling  of  abuse.  Unfortunately,  they  also  say  that 
many  strongly  religious  women  cease  attending  shelters  and  groups  for  abused  women  when  these  beliefs  are 
attacked! 

For;Women  whose  religious  beliefs  include  extremely  literal  interpretations  of  the  Bible  as  the  norm,  no  authority 
except  that  of  the  Bible  itself  can  challenge  the  image  contained  in  these  texts  of  woman  as  silent,  subordinate, 
BeafingTIer  children  in  pain,  and  "subject  to  the  absolute  authority  of  her  husband.  Yet  in  Bible  study  groups,  these 
women  can  learn  that  the  scriptures  are  much  more  on  their  side  than  they  dared  hope.  They  can  become  suspicious 
of  a  biblical  exegesis  that  is  a  power  play  used  against  them.  The  process  of  critical  interpretation  is  often  painful  and 
wrenching,  because  new  ways  of  looking  at  the  Bible  have  to  be  learned.  But  it  is  also  affirming,  because  one  is  telling 
abused  women,  “You  have  a  right  both  to  your  religious  beliefs  and  to  your  self-esteem." 

The  core  insight  with  which  to  begin  such  a  process  of  interpretive  suspicion  is  that  the  Bible  is  written  from  the 
perspective  of  the  powerless.6  The  people  of  Israel,  God’s  chosen,  are  a  ragged  band  of  runaway  slaves.  God,  by 
identifying  this  people  as  chosen,  is  revealed  as  a  God  who  sides  with  those  who  are  out  of  power.  It  may  be  that  to  be 
.gut  of  power  is  a  continuing  metaphor  in  scripture  for  those  who  are  especially  valued  by  God. 

Several  types  of  texts  have  proved  especially  helpful  to  abused  women.  The  theme  of  God’s  care  for  widows  and 
orphans  can  be  helpful  in  demonstrating  that  those  who  are  oppressed  by  societal  structures  are  especially  dear  to 
God.  A  widow  in  Israel  was  effectually  without  economic  support  and  a  nonperson  in  the  eyes  of  that  society.  The 
children  of  a  widow,  because  they  lacked  this  economic  support,  were  considered  orphans.  God’s  judgment  on  those 
who  would  afflict  any  woman  or  child  was  especially  severe  (Ex.  22:2-24). 

Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  the  impoverished  condition  of  widows  and  orphans  is  legitimated  because  of  God’s 
care.  God’s  identification  with  the  oppressed  helps  them  to  value  themselves  as  God  values  them  and  to  recognize 
that  their  oppression  is  unjust.  God  does  not  want  meek  acceptance  of  oppression. 

In  Liberation  Preaching,  Justo  and  Catherine  Gonzalez  note,  “God  seems  to  choose  those  who  have  been  made  to 
feel  like  outcasts  and  then  gives  them  a  new  sense  of  self-worth.  God  vindicates  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  former 
oppressors.”7  This  theme  of  the  vindication  of  the  powerless  is  a  constant  one  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  (1  Sam. 
2:1-10).  It  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  sinful  arrogance  of  the  powerful,  who  believe  themselves  secure  in  their  own 
strength  (Psalm  73). 

,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  continued  this  identification  of  the  chosen  of  God  with  the 
(  poor.  Jesus  announced  his  ministry  as  one  who  proclaimed  “release  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  a  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  (Luke  4:18-20.) 

Jesus  included  women  in  his  ministry  and  ministered  to  their  distress,  both  spiritual  and  socioeconomic.  The 
striking  amount  of  biblical  material  that  recounts  Jesus'  special  regard  for  women,  despite  androcentric  reaction,  was 
the  beginning  point  for  the  development  of  a  feminist  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Examples  of  Jesus’  care  for  women  are  seen  in  the  story  of  the  widow’s  mite  (Luke  21 :1  -4;  1 5:8-1 0),  the  forgiveness 
of  the  prostitute  who  has  faith  (Mark  1 4:3-9),  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  bloody  flux  (Luke  8:43-48),  and  the 
defense  of  Mary’s  right  to  discipleship  (John  4:16-30)  [57,58]. 

Raymond  E.  Brown  has  entertained  the  idea  that  the  crucial  role  women  play  in  discipleship  and  apostolic  witness 
is  evidence  of  female  leadership  in  the  Johannine  community.  Jesus’  public  ministry  begins  and  ends  with  a  story 
about  women:  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  Several  time,  stories  of  the  discipleship  of  women  and 
that  of  men  are  paired;  the  faithfulness  of  Nicodemus  is  paired  with  the  insight  of  the  Samaritan  woman;  the  christo- 
logical  confession  of  Peter  is  paralleled  by  that  of  Martha.  Women’s  roles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  placed  them  as 
intimate  disciples,  those  whom  Jesus  loved  (Martha  and  Mary). 

In  researching  the  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  one  is  still  surprised  to  see  to  what  extent  in  the  Johannine 
community  women  and  men  were  already  on  an  equal  level  in  the  Good  Shepherd.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
community  where  in  the  things  that  really  mattered  in  the  following  of  Christ  there  was  no  difference  between 
male  and  female  —  a  Pauline  dream  (Gal.  3:28)  that  was  not  completely  realized  in  the  Pauline  communities.8 

Yet|  the  text  with  which  many  abused  women  find  the  most  identification  is  John  7:53-8:1 1.  Jesus'  dbfense  of  the 
woman  who  would  have  been  stoned  (abused)  for  adultery,  omitted  in  many  manuscripts,  including  the  earliest  ones, 
appears  to  be  an  authentic  incident  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Some  interpreters  have  argued  that  this  perirppe  was  not 
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he  Gospel  of  John.  Yet  the  extraordinary  position  of  women  in  this  Gospel  may  be  a  reason  for  its  later 


] an  has  already  been  tried,  she  is  on  the  verge  of  execution,  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
ish  women  could  consist  merely  in  speaking  to  a  male  alone.  Her  crime  is  not  specified 
ii  show  she  has  transgressed  patriarchal  grounds. 

is  jally  overlooks  the  woman’s  situation  and  stresses  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  wanted 
“ ad  were  looking  for  grounds  on  which  to  accuse  him.9  But  women  who  have  suffered 
■  whatever  human  law  or  custom  may  legitimate  violence  against  women,  it  cannot  stand 
lion  of  God’s  affirmation  of  all  humanity.  Many  abused  women  would  echo  the  joy  of  the 
hat’s  right!  He  (Jesus)  broke  the  law  for  her!" 
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appears  not  to  address  women,  or  even  appears  hostile  to  them,  can  be  reworked  to 
for  abused  women.  The  opinion  of  women  that  prevailing  androcentric  interpretation  of 
id  with  the  emphasis  in  a  major  portion  of  the  biblical  materials  themselves  on  God’s 
<  issed,  creates  critical  interpretation.  Consciousness-raising  for  these  women  has  provided 
ir  sight  that  women  are  included  in  the  category  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  outcast. 
Jtandpoint,  women  can  begin  to  examine  and  reinterpret  these  texts,  imaging  new  relation- 
'■'d  their  experience. 

is  Luke  9:1  -5,  which  ends,  "And  wherever  they  do  not  receive  you,  when  you  leave  (there) 
jr  feet  as  a  testimony  against  them."  One  of  the  crucial  issues  for  abused  women  is  the 
intimidation  they  experience,  which  prevents  them  from  leaving.  Shelters  and  safe  houses 
ear  of  destitution  and  further  violence  faced  by  a  woman  who  contemplates  leaving.  But 
ors  as  well,  which  include  religious  sanctions  against  a  woman’s  “breaking  up  the  home.” 


my  children  going  to  become,  seeing  us  or  hearing  us  live  this  way?  Will  my  son  abuse 
5  s  seen  his  father  do?  Will  my  daughter  live  in  fear  and  dread  of  every  man  she  meets? 
ve  got  to  do  something.  But  instead,  I  stay,  and  stay,  and  stay  for  what  seems  like  an 
iy  way  out.  I’m  fearful  of  losing  family  respect  for  my  failed  marriage,  afraid  of  censure 
fictions,  fearful  of  a  terrible  reputation  with  my  own  friends  (the  few  who  are  left).  Finally 
a  fear  of  losing  my  respect  for  myself,  and  for  my  sanity-what’s  left  of  it.10 


he’ 
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Because  abus<  d  womer  experience  themselves  as  out  of  control  of  their  lives,  part  of  working  with  them  involves 
attempts  to  take  c  ontrol.  Ore  of  the  major  obstacles  to  women's  hearing  the  permission  to  leave  where  they  are  not 
v/ai,  ic  that  do  not  j(|entjfy  themselves  with  the  disciples.  \ 

owers  desus  who  hear  the  Word  and  do  it  (Mark  8:34-35).  By  this  definition,  the  Synoptic  Gospels^ 
agree  that  womer  were  among  the  most  faithful  of  Jesus’  disciples,  remaining  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  even  when  others 
had  fled.  Jesus  ap  reared  fir;  ;t  to  women  and  commissioned  them  to  tell  of  his  resurrection,  the  central  fact  of  the  “good  - 
news,”  to  the  othe  r  disciple  >  (Matt.  28:20;  Mark  16:7;  Luke  24:8-9).  / 

The  Roman  Ce  holic  Church  has  emphasized  the  absence  of  women  among  the  twelve  as  indicative  of  Jesus’ 
preference  for  ma  e  leaders  nip.11  While  the  New  Testament  authors  are  not  uniformly  in  agreement  on  the  role  of  the 
twelve,  the  theoloc  ical  funct  on  of  the  twelve  is  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  In  this  way  they  provide  a  bridge 
between  the  Israelite  past  a  id  the  hoped-for  future  in  which  all  Jews  and  Gentiles  would  be  united  as  the  People  of 
God.  The  twelve  t|us  have  e  largely  symbolic  role,  not  an  administrative  one,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  replaced  by  the  church  after  their  deaths.12 

Much  of  the  Ney  Testament  material  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  circle  around  Jesus  was  in  fact  quite  fluid  and  did 
include  women.  Another  title  for  Jesus’  followers  throughout  his  ministry  is  apostle.  Generally,  the  term  “apostle”  is 
thought  to  refer  to  me  twelve,  a  point  of  view  held  by  the  framers  of  the  Vatican  Declaration.  On  the  contrary:  it  is  a  much 
wider  circle,  according  to  some  New  Testament  writers.  Junia,  considered  a  woman  by  John  Chrysostom,  is  named  by 

Paul  as  “outstanding  amonc  the  apostles."  (Rom.  1 6:7,  NIV)  The  "apostle"  Paul,  of  course,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
twelve  at  all  (Gal.  1:1 1  ff.). 

It  is  therefore  qiite  reasorable  to  decide  that  women  were  included  in  the  most  intimate  circle  around  Jesus  and 
that  their  inclusion  yas  delibi  irate  on  his  part.  We  begin  to  see  how  this  text  can  be  heard  as  addressing  women.  R>wer 
and  authority  are  given  to  those  who  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do  it:  the  disciples.  Women  can  claim  this  power  and 
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authority  to  heal  their  situation.  One  women,  reading  the  text  in  this  way,  remarked,  “I  thought  that  you  always  had  to 
turn  the  other  cheek.” 

For  too  long  we  have  neglected  the  healing  and  casting  out  of  demons  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  biblical  materials 
in  favor  of  discussions  focused  solely  around  the  miraculous.  But  for  abused  women,  women  who  study  the  Bible  with 
bloodied  noses,  bruised  ribs,  and  broken  limbs,  healing  has  a  concrete  and  immediate  reference,  likewise,  the 
demopic  has  a  concrete  reference  for  those  who  have  experienced  the  cycle  of  violence  that  builds  in  the  home  of  an 
abuser.’3 

Women  are  not  named  in  scripture  as  among  the  twelve.  But  women  can  learn  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  text  on 
the  basis  of  other  textual  material  that  does  affirm  women  (such  as  women’s  discipleship)  and  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
experience,  which  shows  that  they  have  been  the  ones  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do  it.  This  type  of  imagining 
challenges  traditional  interpretation,  which  has  ignored  women  who  are  actually  in  the  text  or  whose  presence  is 
implied  by  the  text,  and  moves  interpretation  to  a  new  level  of  engagement  with  the  contemporary  life  qf  the  church. 

The  Liberation  from  The  Text:  Claiming  Anger 

Recently  I  have  been  conducting  Bible  study  groups  composed  primarily  of  Catholic  women  over  forty.  Biblical 
material  has  not  formed  the  religious  framework  for  their  acceptance  of  battering.  Ratherjt  has  been  the  church  and 
its  teaching  about  the  role  of  women,  divorce,  and  contraception  that  has  provided  religious  legitimation  for  battering. 

~BiMcirsfudywith  these  women  has  proceeded  m  a"diffefe'nt  manner“because  they  did^horregard  the  texTasthe 
primary  religious  authority  in  their  lives.  Rather,  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  suspicion  of  the  many  texts  we 
examined  that  seemed  to  legitimize  violence  against  women.  These  women  found  that  they  could  not  always  trust  the 
text  or  its  traditional  interpretations  and  that  some  of  the  texts  are  "harmful  to  their  health”  [55, 130]. 

Ephesians  5:21-23  is  a  very  difficult  passage  for  abused  women  struggling  to  find  self-respect  and  some  control 
over  their  lives.  A  preliminary  study  of  this  passage  modifies  extreme  misinterpretation  that  to  be  “subject"  (v.  21 )  does 
not  mean  specifically  subject  to  physical  violence:  “For  no  man  ever  hates  his  own  flesh,  but  nourishes  and  cherishes 
it,  as  Christ  does  the  church.”  (v.  29.)  Husbands  are  admonished  to  love  their  wives  "as  their  own  oodies.”(v.  28.) 

'  But  physical  violence  is  not  the  only  form  of  abuse.Jfecbal  intimidation,  economic. ^priN@tiQD,..aQiCtelibe^_ 
humiliation  also  characterize  the  violent  relationship.  One  woman  reported  that  her  husband  would  deliberately 
keep  her  from  arriving  at  familyparties  ontime  and then ’make  her  apologize  to  her  relatives  for  being  so  late.  This  type 
of  subjection  appears  compatible  with  the  Ephesians  passage,  since  only  wives  are  admonished  to  “respect”  their 
spouses. 

Liberation  from  this  text  requires  a  recognition  of  its  location  within  the  biblical  materials  and  of  the  function  this 
particular  emphasis  in  Ephesians  played  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  the  pseudo-Pauline  epistles,  a  spift  away  from 
the  egalitarian  ethos  of  the  Jesus  movement  can  be  observed.  Ephesians  was  written  about  the  same  time  as 
Colossians,  another  epistle  where  the  subjection  of  wives  to  husbands  is  emphasized.  This  is  the  first  of  the  household 
duty  codes,  a  series  of  exhortations  to  obedience  in  the  households  of  the  early  Christian  communities. 

In  Colossians  3:1 1,  women  are  left  out  of  the  otherwise  complete  repetition  of  the  baptismal  formula  of  Galatians 
3:28:  “Here  there  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  barbarian,  Scythian,  slave,  free  man, 
but  Christ  is  all,  and  all  in  all.”  "Neither  male  nor  female”  seems  to  belong  to  an  earlier  vision  of  human  equality  in 
Christ. 

In  Ephesians  the  household  duty  codes  are  limited  to  the  relation  of  husbands  and  wives,  combined  with  a  theology 
of  Christ  and  the  church.  This  tends  to  reinforce  the  cultural  notion  of  submission  contained  in  the  household  duty 
codes  with  a  theological  legitimation  of  dominance  and  submission  in  the  household  of  God.  While  the  negative 
exhortation  of  Colossians  (“Do  not  be  harsh”  to  your  wives)  is  softened  (“Love”  your  wives),  the  inferior  position  of  both 
wives  and  the  church  is  cemented. 

This  is  not  the  only  pattern  for  divine-human  relationships  in  the  scripture.  It  is  a  pattern  developed  in  response  to 
social  criticism  of  the  newfound  freedom  of  Christians,  especially  as  this  was  reflected  in  the  behavior  of  Christian 
wives  and  slaves.  Other  patterns  exist,  such  as  Galatians  3:28,  and  these  can  be  drawn  upon  to  critique  patriarchal 
patterns  such  as  Ephesians  5:21  -23.  The  religious  sanction  in  the  household  codes  for  the  submission  of  women  is  a 
primary  legitimation  of  wife  abuse  and  must  be  challenged  by  women  in  order  for  them  to  gain  some  control  over 
their  own  lives.  A  woman  relates  the  traditional  response  of  clergy: 

Well,  he  spoke  to  both  of  us  and  he  sat  down  for  about  an  hour  and  he  spoke  about  our  financjal  situation 
and  how  having  a  child  affected  a  marriage  and  things  like  that.  Then  he  would  bring  in  the  vows  of  marriage  - 
"to  love,  honor,  and  obey  until  death  do  us  part.”  And  I  argued  on  the  point  of  obeying  because  I  feel,  I  felt  at 
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that  time,  to  dpey,  it’s  al  right  in  certain  principles  but  you  cannot  obey  all  your  life.  I  mean,  if  I  asked  him  to  stop 
gambling  helLould  not  obey  me,  but  I  have  to  obey  all  his  rules.  The  minister  would  not  talk  about  that  fact.14 


On  the  contra  ry,  we  mu  st  begin  to  talk  about  obedience  and  the  role  it  has  played  in  the  cultural  accommodation  of 
religion  to  sock  J  mores,  particularly  to  patriarchy.  We  must  find  strength  to  reject  this  notion  of  obedience  to  male 
authority  in  clai  ning  our  anger  at  the  suffering  that  women  have  experienced  in  obedience. 

A  final  text  to  consider  within  this  rubric  of  liberation  from  the  text  involves  a  more  subtle  perception  of  the  patriarchal 
violence  against  women  that  is  in  the  biblical  material.  Genesis  2:21-24  is  such  a  text. 

Although  Phyllis  Trible  has  dealt  with  this  text  creatively  in  suggesting  ways  it  can  be  understood  as  a  basis  of 
equality  between  woman  and  man,  feminist  interpretation  must  also  recognize  that  the  history  of  control  of  women’s 
bodies  is  at  st£  <e  in  this  text  and  must  become  part  of  its  interpretation.15  In  the  development  of  patriarchy,  a  very 
important  issue  has  beei  control  of  women’s  ability  to  procreate.  The  ability  of  women’s  bodies  to  create  life  has 
resulted  in  awe  fear,  and  the  desire  to  control  this  power.  While  Freud  may  have  discovered  penis  envy,  womb  envy 
has  also  playec  a  role  in  human  history. 

This  story  is  ipparent  in  Genesis  2.  A  woman  is  born  from  a  man  in  contrast  to  every  other  human  birth.  Perhaps, 
too,  this  interpretation  of  the  first  birth  is  also  meant  to  symbolize  control  over  women’s  abilities  to  make  decisions 
about  whether  o  bear  a  child.  From  an  early  period  the  church  has  attempted  to  curtail  knowledge  of  contraception 
and  abortion.  Puritanica  Protestants  led  a  late-nineteenth-century  campaign  to  pass  laws  making  contraceptive 
knowledge  a  clime.  The  current  “Right  to  Life”  movement  is  ecumenical  in  that  its  adherents  are  both  Catholics  and 
Evangelical/Fu ndamentalist  Protestants.  These  movements  are  attacks  on  female  autonomy,  which  threatens 
patriarchal  power  at  its  core. 

A  Maryland  woman  who  was  severely  abused  over  many  years  told  me  that  when  she  complained  after  some 
attacks  that  sh< :  had  susiained  injuries,  her  husband  would  retort  that  “your  bones  are  my  bones  —  just  like  it  says  in 
the  Bible.”  Les  3  explicit  reinforcement  of  patterns  of  domination  and  submission  that  legitimate  violence  against 
women  can  be  found  in  i  nterpretations  of  this  text.  Walter  Brueggemann  argues  in  the  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  that 
this  text  “suggests  nothir  g  of  the  superiority  of  the  male  as  if  often  suggested."  But  Brueggemann  correctly  connects 
this  text  to  mar  iage  metaphors  for  divine-human  relationship,  such  as  “the  Image  of  God  and  his  (sic)  bride  Israel. 
He  then  rightly  draws  the  important  analogy  between  Genesis  2:18-23  and  Ephesians  5:21-33: 

The  same  imagery  ir  Paul  (Ephesians  5:21-23)  is  illuminated.  The  relation  of  Christ  and  his  bride-church  is 
grounded  in  a  commonality  of  concern,  loyalty,  and  responsibility  which  is  pledged  to  endure  through  weakness 
and  strengt  1.17 


But  the  met 
dominance  ar 
clearly  divinize 
Brueggeme 
nuanced  appr 
violence  agai 
attitudes  towa 
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involves  clairr 
need  to  under 
too  long.”18 


iphor  of  patriarchal  marriage  for  divine-human  relationship  is  not  one  of  mutuality;  it  is  an  image  of 
d  suborc  ination  in  that  cultural  context.  Likewise,  tying  marriage  to  the  divine-human  relationship 
s  male  superiority  in  that  relationship. 

in’s  interpretation  of  Genesis  2:1 8-23  illustrates  the  limits  of  a  biblical  interpretation  that  does  not  take  a 
jach  to  the  materials.  There  is  much  affirmation  of  women  within  the  biblical  materials,  but  grounds  for 
1st  womei  exist  as  well,  along  with  much  material  in  between.  This  material  has  shaped  cultural 
d  womer.  But  contemporary  experience  also  shapes  our  interpretation  of  the  text  [91, 92], 
lical  interi  >retation  for  women  who  live  with  male  violence  is  a  healing  process  that  develops  over  time.  It 
mg  self-esteem,  taking  control,  and  owning  one’s  anger.  Women's  relationships  to  biblical  materials 
30  the  same  type  of  healing  process.  As  Adrienne  Rich  has  observed,  "We  have  lived  with  violence  far 
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A  Commentary  on  Religious  Issues  in  Family  Violence  was  written  by  Rev.  Marie  M.  Fortune,  an  ordained  minister 
in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence. 
Substantial  cor  tributions  were  made  by  Judith  Hertz  from  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

The  Importance  of  Relit jious  Issues:  Roadblocks  or  Resources? 

Jbe-erisisot  amilv  vio  ence  affects  people  phvsicallv.  psychologically,  and  spiritually.  Each  of  these  dimensions 
must  be  addres  sed,  both  for  victims  and  for  those  in  the  family  who  abuse  them.  Approached  from  either  a  secular  or 
religious  perspective  alcne,  certain  needs  and  issues  tend  to  be  disregarded.  This  reflects  a  serious  lack  of 
understanding  ef  the  nat  jre  of  family  violence  and  its  impact  on  people’s  lives.  Treatment  of  families  experiencing 
violence  and  abuse  requ  res  integrating  the  needs  of  the  whole  person.  Thus,  the  importance  of  developing  a  shared 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  secular  and  religious  helpers  to  deal  with  family  violence  cannot  be 
emphasized  to )  strongly 

Occasionally  a  social  worker,  psychotherapist,  or  other  secular  service  provider  will  wonder,  “Why  bother  with 
religious  conce  ms  at  all? '  The  answer  is  a  very  practical  one:  religious  issues  or  concerns  which  surface  for  people  in 
the  midst  of  ci  sis  are  primary  issues.  If  not  addressed  in  some  way,  at  some  point,  they  will  inevitably  become 
roadblocks  to  i  le  client’s  efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis  and  move  on  with  her/his  life.  In  addition,  a  person’s  religious 
beliefs  and  cor  imunity  cf  faith  (church  or  synagogue)  can  provide  a  primary  support  systemJoLaa-iodividual  and 
her/his  family  i  1  the  midst  of  an  experience  of  family  violence. 

For  a  pastor,  priest,  rabbi,  lay  counselor  or  other  person  approaching  family  violence  from  a  religious  perspective, 
there  is  little  qi  estion  about  the  relevance  of  religious  concerns:  these  are  primary  for  any  religious  person.  Rather, 
they  may  dout  the  impc  rtance  of  dealing  with  concerns  for  shelter,  safety,  intervention  and  treatment.  “These  people 
just  need  to  ge  right  witf  God  and  everything  will  be  fine.”  This  perspective  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  other  issues 
are  practical  a  id  impor  ant  as  well.  Family  violence  is  complex.arulpotentiallyJethal',  these  seemingly  mundane 
-concerns  repr  esent  immediate  and  critical  needs. 

When  confr  >nted  with  a  personal  experience  of  family  violence,  like  any  other  crisis  whether  chronic  or  sudden, 
most  people  .  ilso  expeience  a  crisis  of  meaning  in  their  lives.  Very  basic  life  questions  arise  and  are  usually 
expressed  in  r  sligious  a  ld/or  philosophical  terms.  Questions  like,  “Why  is  this  happening  to  me  and  my  family?"  or 
“Why  did  God  jet  this  happen?”  or  "What  meaning  does  this  have  for  my  life?"  are  all  indications  of  people’s  efforts 
to  understand  to  make  a  ense  out  of  experiences  of  suffering  and  to  place  the  experiences  in  a  context  of  meaning  for 
their  lives.  These  questions  are  to  be  seen  as  a  healthy  sign  because  they  represent  an  effort  to  comprehend  and 
contextualize  1  le  experi  jnce  of  family  violence  and  thereby  regain  some  control  over  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  crisis. 

Thus  for  ma  ly  individ  jals  and  families  in  crisis,  the  questions  of  meaning  will  be  expressed  in  religious  terms,  and 
more  specifics  illy,  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  traditions,  since  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the  U.S.  today  grew 
up  with  some  ussociation  with  these  traditions.  Many  continue  as  adults  to  be  involved  with  a  church  or  synagogue.  In 
addition,  Jewi:  ;h  and  Ch  ristian  values  overlap  with  cultural  values  of  the  majority  American  culture,  so  most  Americans 
carry  a  set  of  cultural  values,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  which  are  primarily  Jewish  or  Christian  in  nature.1 

Religious  concerns  can  become  roadblocks  or  resources  for  those  dealing  with  experiences  of  family  violence 
because  these  concerr  s  are  central  to  many  people's  lives.  The  outcome  depends  on  how  they  are  handled. 

The  misintarpretatior  and  misuse  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  have  often  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
families,  particularly  those  dealing  with  family  violence.  Misinterpretation  of  the  traditions  can  contribute  substantially 
to  the  guilt,  self-blame,  and  suffering  which  victims  experience  and  to  the  rationalizations  often  used  by  those  who 
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abuse.  “But  the  Bible  says ...”  is  frequently  used  to  explain,  excuse,  or  justify  abuse  between  family  members.  This 
need  not  be  the  case,  Re-examining  and  analyzing  those  Biblical  references  which  have  been  misused  can  lead  to 
reclaiming  the  traditions  in  a  way  which  supports  victims  and  those  who  abuse  while  clearly  confronting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  abuse  in  the  family. 

A  careful  study  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  scripture 
to  justify  abuse  of  persons  in  the  family.  However,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  misuse  scripture  and  other 
traditional  religious  literature  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  frequent  practice  (see  below).  Attempting  to  teach  that  there 
are  very  simple  answers  to  the  very  complex  issues  which  people  face  in  their  lives  is  another  potential  roadblock 
within  contemporary  teachings  of  some  Jewish  or  Christian  groups.  Thus,  religious  groups  have  often  not  adequately 
prepared  people  for  the  traumas  which  they  will  face  at  some  point  in  their  lives:  illness,  death,  abuse,  divorce,  and 
so  forth. 

“Keep  the  commandments  and  everything  will  be  fine." 

“Keep  praying." 

“Just  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Lord  and  Savior  and  you  will  be  healthy,  prosperous,  popular,  and  happy.” 
“Go  to  services  each  week.” 

"Pray  harder.” 

While  these  teachings  may  be  fundamental  teachings  of  religious  faith,  alone  they  are  inadequate  jo  deal  with 
the  complexity  of  most  experiences  of  human  suffering  like  family  violence.  When  offered  as  simple  and  complete 
answers  to  life’s  questions,  they  create  in  the  hearer  an  illusion  of  simplicity  which  leaves  the  hearer  vulnerable  to 
becoming  overwhelmed  by  an  experience  of  suffering.  In  addition,  the  teachings  set  up  a  dynamic  which[blamesthe 
^victims  for  their  suffering. 

“If  you  are  a  good  Christian  or  a  good  Jew,  God  will  treat  you  kindly,  or  take  care  of  you,  or  make  you  prosper 
as  a  reward  for  your  goodness.” 

“If  you  suffer,  it  is  a  sign  that  you  must  not  be  a  good  Christian  or  a  good  Jew  and  God  is  displeased  with  you.” 

If  on©  accepts  this  simple  formula..(whictLmakes.a.theplogical  assumption  that  God’s  love  is  conditional), then 
when  one  experiences  any  form  of  suffering,  one  feels  punished  or  abandoned  by  God.  The  simple  answer  atone 
cannot  hold  up  in  the  face  of  personal  or  familial  suffering.  When  people  attempt  to  utilize  the  simple  answer  and  it  is 
insufficient,  they  feel  that  their  faith  has  failed  them  or  that  God  has  abandoned  them.  In  fact,  it  may  be  the  teachings  or 
actions; of  their  particular  congregation  or  denomination  which  have  been  inadequate  to  their  needs.  Thus  they  may 
be  feeling  abandoned. 

The  religious  teachings  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  are  adequate  to  address  the  experiences  of  con¬ 
temporary  persons  when  the  traditions  acknowledge  the  complexity,  the  paradox,  and  sometimes  the  incomprehen¬ 
sible  nature  of  those  experiences.  The  most  important  resource  which  the  church  or  synagogue  can  provide  is  to 
be  available  to  support  those  who  are  suffering,  to  be  a  sign  of  God's  presence,  and  to  be  willing  to  struggle  with 
the  questions  which  the  experiences  may  raise.  Offering  sweet  words  of  advice  to  "solve”  life's  problems  reduces 
the  experience  of  the  one  who  suffers  to  a  mere  slogan  and  denies  the  depth  of  the  pain  and  the  potential  for 
healing  and  new  life. 

Cooperative  Roles  for  Secular  Counselor  and  Minister/Rabbi 

Both  the  secular  counselor  and  the  minister  or  rabbi  have  important  roles  to  play  in  response  to  family  violence. 
Families  in  which  there  is  abuse  need  the  support  and  expertise  of  both  in  times  of  crisis.  Sometimes  the  efforts 
of  the  two  will  come  into  conflict,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  situation: 

I  i 

We  received  a  call  at  the  Center  from  a  local  shelter  for  abused  women.  The  shelter  worker  indicated  that  she 
had  a  badly  beaten  woman  there  whose  minister  had  told  her  to  go  back  home  to  her  husband.  The  worker 
asked  us  to  call  the  minister  and  “straighten  him  out.”  Ten  minutes  later  we  received  a  call  from  the  minister. 

He  s^iid  that  the  shelter  had  one  of  his  parishioners  there  and  the  shelter  worker  had  told  her  to  get  a  divorce. 

He  asked  us  to  call  the  shelter  and  “straighten  them  out.”  i 
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<j  ase,  both  the  shelter  worker  and  the  minister  had  the  best  interests  of  the  victim  in  mind.  Yet  they  were 
vith  each  other  because  they  did  not  understand  the  other’s  concerns  which  related  to  the  needs  of 
sjpelter  worker  did  not  understand  the  minister’s  concern  for  maintaining  the  family  and  the  minister  did 
bat  the  w  Oman’s  life  was  in  danger.  We  arranged  for  the  minister  and  the  shelter  worker  to  talk  directly 
sharing  their  concerns  in  order  to  seek  a  solution  in  the  best  interest  of  the  victim.  This  was 
uccessfu  ly. 

cooperation  and  communication  between  counselors  and  ministers  or  rabbis  is  clear  so  that  the 
ioners/co ngregants/clients  are  best  served  and  the  resources  of  both  religious  and  secular  helpers 
ftively. 
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Role  of  The  Secular  Counselor 

In  the  secular  s<  tting,  a  sc  cial  worker  or  mental  health  provider  may  encounter  a  victim  or  abuser  who  raises  religious 
questions  or  cc  ncerns.  When  this  occurs,  the  following  guidelines  are  helpful: 

1 .  Pay  attention  {to  religious  questions/comments/references. 

2.  Affirm  these  <  :oncerns  as  appropriate  and  check  out  their  importance  for  the  client. 

3.  Having  ident  ied  and  affirmed  this  area  of  concern,  if  you  are  uncomfortable  with  it  yourself  or  feel  unqualified  to 
pursue  it,  reft  r  to  a  pas itor/pr i est/rabbi  who  is  trained  to  help  and  whom  you  know  and  trust. 

4.  If  you  are  co  nfortable  and  would  like  to  pursue  the  concern,  do  so,  emphasizing  the  ways  in  which  the  client’s 
religious  trac  tion  can  De  a  resource  to  her/him  and  can  in  no  way  be  used  to  justify  or  allow  abuse  or  violence 
to  continue  in  the  fami  y.  (See  below.) 

Scriptural  and  Theological  Issues 

Suffering.  Th?  experience  of  physical  or  psychological  pain  or  deprivation  can  generally  be  referred  to  as  “suffer¬ 
ing.”  When  a  person  experiences  suffering,  often  the  first  question  is,  “Why  am  I  suffering?”  and  “Why  me?”  These 
are  classical  theological  questions  to  which  there  are  no  totally  satisfactory  answers. 

Sometimes  <j  person  will  answer  these  questions  in  terms  of  very  specific  cause-and-effect  relationships: 


my  husband  as  punishment  from  God  for  the  fact  that  20  years  ago,  when  I  was  17 
relations  with  a  guy  I  wasn’t  married  to. 


ihe  victim  3f  abuse  sees  her  suffering  as  just  punishment  for  an  event  which  happened  long  ago  and 
felt  guilty.  This  explanation  has  an  almost  superstitious  quality.  It  reflects  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
:e  out  of  her  experience  of  abuse  by  her  husband.  Her  explanation  takes  the  “effect”  (the 
ly  “cause”  (her  teenage  "sin”),  and  directly  connects  the  two.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  a 
btions  which  support  her  view:  God  is  a  stern  judge  who  seeks  retribution  for  her  sins  and_ 
|be  inflicted  on  her  as  punishment. 

an’s  explanation  neither  focuses  on  the  real  nature  of  her  suffering  (i.e.,  the  abuse  by  her 
ice  responsibility  for  her  suffering  where  it  lies:  on  her  abusive  husband. 
io  explain  suffering  by  saying  that  it  is  "God’s  will”  or  “part  of  God’s  plan  for  my  life”  or  “God’s 
4on.”  These  explanations  assume  God  to  be  stern,  harsh,  even  cruel  and  arbitrary.  This  image 
hliral  image  n(  q  kinripmptr.iini  nnrl  loving-find.  The  God  of  this  Biblical  teaching  does  not 
r  for  the  sake  of  suffering,  because  suffering  is  not  pleasing  to  God. 
pn|\/niimtaty-anri  involuntary  suffering  is  useful  at  this  point.  Someone  may  choose  to  suffer 
_r  to  accomplish  a  greater  good.  For  example,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  suffered  greatly  in 
believed  to  be  unjust,  racist  laws.  Although  the  abuse  he  experienced  was  not  justifiable,  he 
as  a  means  to  an  end. 

hich  occurs  when  a  person  is  beaten,  raped,  or  abused,  especially  in  a  family  relationship, 
3ut  is  never  chosen.  It  may,  on  occassion,  be  endured  by  a  victim  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
ifh  endurance  will  eventually  "change”  the  person  who  is  being  abusive.  However,  this  belief  is 
only  reinforces  the  abuse. 

ches  that  suffering  happens  to  people  because  there  is  evil  and  sinfulness  in  the  world, 
eone  behaves  in  a  hurtful  way,  someone  else  usually  bears  the  brunt  of  that  act  and  suffers  as 
righteous  life  does  not  guarantee  that  one  will  be  protected  from  the  sinfulness  of  another.  A 
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person  may  find  that  she/he  suffers  from  having  made  a  poor  decision  (e.g.,  by  marrying  a  spouse  who  is  abusive). 
But  this  in  no  way  means  that  the  person  either  wants  to  suffer  or  deserves  abuse  from  the  spouse. 

In  Christian  teaching,  at  no  point  does  God  promise  that  we  will  not  suffer  in  this  life.  In  scripture,  God  does 
promise  to  be  present  to  us  when  we  suffer.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  Psalms  which  give  vivjd  testimony 
to  people’s  experience  of  God's  faithfulness  in  the  midst  of  suffering  (Psalms  22  and  55). 

One’s  fear  of  abandonment  by  God  is  often  strong  when  experiencing  suffering  and  abuse.  This  fear  is  usually 
experienced  by  victims  of  abuse  who  often  feel  they  have  been  abandoned  by  almost  everyone:  friends,  other  family 
members,  clergy,  doctors,  police,  lawyers,  counselors.  Perhaps  none  of  these  believed  the  family  members  or  were 
able  to  help.  It  is  therefore  very  easy  for  victims  to  conclude  that  God  has  also  abandoned  them.  For  Christians,  the 
promise  to  victims  from  God  is  that  even  though  all  others  abandon  them,  God  will  be  faithful.  This  is  the  message 
found  in  Romans: 


For  i  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  anything  else  in 
all  creation,  will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  (Romans  8:38-39,  RSV.) 


Often  this  reassurance  is  very  helpful  to  victims  of  violence  or  to  those  who  abuse  them. 

Sometimes,  people  who  regard  suffering  as  God's  will  for  them  believe  that  God  is  teaching  them  a  lesson  and/or 
that  hardship  builds  character.  Experiences  of  suffering  can,  in  fact,  be  occasions  for  growth.  People  who  suffer  may 
realize  in  retrospect  that  they  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  experience  and  grew  more  mature  as  a  result.  This  often  is 
the  case,  but  only  if  the  person  who  is  suffering  also  receives  support  and  affirmation  throughout  the  experience.  With 
the  support  of  family,  friends,  and  helpers,  people  who  are  confronted  with  violence  in  their  family  can  end  the  abuse, 
possibly  leave  the  situation,  make  major  changes  in  their  lives,  and  grow  as  mature  adults.  They  will  probably  learn 
some  difficult  lessons:  increased  self-reliance;  how  to  express  anger;  that  they  may  survive  better  outside  than  inside 
abusive  relationships;  that  they  can  be  a  whole  person  without  being  married;  that  they  can  exercise  control  over  their 
actions  with  others;  that  family  relationships  need  not  be  abusive  and  violent. 

However,  this  awareness  of  suffering  as  the  occasion  for  growth  must  come  from  those  who  are  suffering  and  at  a 
time  when  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  renewal.  It  is  hardly  appropriate  when  someone  is  feeling  great  pain  to  point  out 
that  things  really  are  not  so  bad  and  that  someday  she/he  will  be  glad  that  all  of  this  happened.  These  words  of 
“comfort  and  reassurance”  are  usually  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister/rabbi  or  counselor,  not  the  parishioner/congre¬ 
gant  or  client.  At  a  later  time,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  new  growth  which  has  taken  place,  and  very  simply 
to  affirm  the  reality  that  this  person  has  survived  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  Suffering  may  present  an  occasion 
for  growth;  whether  this  potential  is  actualized  depends  on  how  the  experience  of  suffering  is  managed. 


Nature  of  The  Marriage  Relationship:  A  Jewish  Perspective 

The  Jewish  marriage  ceremony  is  know  as  “Kiddushin”  or  sanctification.  Through  it  a  couple's  relationship  is 
sanctified  or  set  apart  before  God.  This  sanctification  reminds  Jews  to  strive  to  express  their  holiness  through 
marriage  and  the  home  in  a  covenental  relationship  which  is  based  on  mutual  love  and  respect. 

Judaism  views  marriage  as  necessary  for  fulfillment.  Marriage  is  part  of  God's  plan.  The  first  time  God  speaks  to 
Adam,  God  says  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  Adam  should  be  alone.  "Shalom  Bayit,"  peace  in  the  home,  is  a  major  family 
value  in  Judaism.  "Shalom,”  which  is  simply  translated  as  “peace,"  also  signifies  wholeness,  completeness, 
fulfillment.  Peace  in  the  home,  domestic  harmony,  encompasses  the  good  and  welfare  of  all  the  home's  inhabitants. 

The  rabbis  consider  domestic  tranquility  as  one  of  the  most  important  ideals  because  it  is  the  essential  forerunner  to 
peace  bn  earth.  “Peace  will  remain  a  distant  vision  until  we  do  the  work  of  peace  ourselves.  If  peace  is  tojbe  brought 
into  the  world  we  must  bring  it  first  to  our  families  and  communities."2  ! 

The  concept  of  Shalom  Bayit  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  encouraging  the  preservation  of  an  abusive 
marriage.  When  domestic  harmony  is  impossible  because  of  physical  abuse,  the  only  way  for  peabe  may  be 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Although  marriage  is  viewed  as  permanent,  divorce  has  always  been  an  option  according  to 
Jewish  jtradition. 

In  Judaism  conjugal  rights  are  obligatory  upon  the  husband  who  must  be  available  for  his  wife.  | 

A  wife  may  restrict  her  husband  in  his  business  journey  to  nearby  places  only,  so  that  he  would  not  otherwise 

deprive  her  of  her  conjugal  rights.  Hence  he  may  not  set  out  without  her  permission.3 


Whilf  the  husband  is  responsible  for  his  wife's  sexual  fulfillment,  the  wife,  in  return,  is  expected  to  have  sexual 
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relations  with  he  r  husband.  Maimonides4  teaches  us  about  the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  Jewish 
marriage.  He  as  serfs  that  if  the  wife  refuses  sexual  relations  with  her  husband  . . . 

she  should  b  5  questioned  as  to  the  reason _ If  she  says,  “I  have  come  to  loathe  him,  and  I  cannot  willingly 

submit  to  his  ntercourse,”  he  must  be  compelled  to  divorce  her  immediately  for  she  is  not  like  a  captive  woman 
who  must  su  )mit  to  a  man  that  is  hateful  to  her.5 

This  suggests  that  no  wife  is  expected  to  submit  to  sexual  activity  with  a  husband  she  fears  or  hates.  The  arena  of 
sexual  sharing  f  sr  Jewish  couples  is  one  of  mutual  responsibility  and  choice. 

Nature  of  The  I  larriage  Relationship:  A  Christian  Perspective. 

Christian  teac  ling  about  the  model  of  the  marriage  relationship  has  traditionally  focused  heavily  on  Paul’s  letters 
to  the  Ephesian  Corinth  ans,  and  Colossians.  Misinterpretations  of  or  misplaced  emphasis  on  these  texts  create 
substantial  prob  ems  for  n  any  married  couples.  Most  commonly,  directives  on  marriage  based  on  scripture  are  given 
to  women  and  r  ot  to  mer ,  and  state  that  wives  must  “submit”  to  their  husbands.  This  often  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  husbam  /father  is  the  absolute  head  of  the  household  and  that  the  wife  and  children  must  obey  him  without 
question.  Unfort  inately,  this  idea  has  also  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  wives  and  children  must  submit  to  abuse 
from  husbands  and  fathe  s.  This  rationalization  is  used  by  those  who  abuse,  as  well  as  by  counselors,  clergy,  and 
the  victims  of  th  s  abuse  themselves. 

A  closer  look  at  the  act  jal  scriptural  references  reveals  a  different  picture.  For  example,  Ephesians  5.21 : 

Be  subject  to  one  anotier  out  of  reverence  for  Christ.  (RSV,  emphasis  added.) 

This  is  the  first  e  nd  most  important  verse  in  the  Ephesians  passage  on  marriage  and  also  the  one  most  often  over¬ 
looked.  It  clearly  indicate  s  that  all  Christians  -  husbands  and  wives  -  are  to  be  mutually  subject  to  one  another. 
The  word  which  is  transited  "be  subject  to"  can  more  appropriately  be  translated  “defer”  or  “accommodate”  to. 

Wives  accorr  nodate  to  your  husbands,  as  to  the  Lord.  (Ephesians  5.22.) 

This  teaching  implies  sensitivity,  flexibility,  and  responsiveness  to  the  husband.  In  no  way  can  this  verse  be  taken 
to  mean  that  a  v  rife  must  submit  to  abuse  from  her  husband. 

For  the  husb<  nd  is  the  head  of  the  wife  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  his  body,  and  is  himself  its  savior. 

As  the  churc  t  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  let  wives  also  be  subject  in  everything  to  their  husbands.  (Ephesians 
5.23-24,  RSV 

The  model  su  jgested  here  of  husband-wife  relationship  is  based  on  the  Christ-church  relationship.  It  is  clear  from 
Jesus’  teaching  and  ministry  that  his  relationship  to  his  followers  was  not  one  of  dominance  or  authoritarianism,  but 
rather  one  of  se  ^ant-hood.  For  example,  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  in  an  act  of  serving.  He  taught  them 
that  those  who  ’  vould  be  irst  must  in  fact  be  last.  Therefore,  a  good  husband  will  not  dominate  or  control  his  wife 
but  will  serve  ar  d  care  foi  her,  according  to  Ephesians. 

Even  so  husl  lands  should  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  who  loves  his  wife  loves  himself.  For  no 
man  ever  ha  ss  his  own  flesh,  but  nourishes  it  and  cherishes  it,  as  Christ  does  the  Church,  because  we  are 
members  of  lis  body.  1  Ephesians  5.28-29,  RSV.) 

This  instructic  n  to  husbands  is  very  clear  and  concrete.  A  husband  is  to  nourish  and  cherish  his  own  body  and 
that  of  his  wife.  P  lysical  battering  which  occurs  between  spouses  is  probably  the  most  blatant  violation  of  this  teaching 
and  a  clear  refk  ction  of  the  self-hatred  in  the  one  who  is  abusive. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  p  assages  quoted  above  from  Ephesians  (5.21  -29)  which  are  commonly  used  as  instruction 
for  marriage  are  instruction  primarily  for  husbands;  nine  of  the  verses  are  directed  toward  husbands’  responsibilities 
in  marriage;  or  y  three  of  the  verses  refer  to  wives’  responsibilities  and  one  refers  to  both.  Yet,  contemporary 
interpretation  of  en  focuse  s  only  on  the  wives  and  often  misuses  those  passages  to  justify  the  abuse  of  the  wives  by 
their  husbands.  While  spouse  abuse  may  be  a  common  pattern  in  marriage,  it  certainly  cannot  be  legitimated  by 
scripture. 
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In  terms  of  sexuality  in  marriage,  again  this  passage  from  Ephesians  (see  also  Colossians  3.1 8-21)  has  been  used 
to  establish  a  relationship  in  which  the  husband  has  conjugal  rights  and  the  wife  has  conjugal  duties.  In  fact,  other 
scriptural  passages  are  explicit  on  this  issue: 

The  husband  should  give  to  his  wife  her  conjugal  rights,  and  likewise  the  wife  to  the  husband.  For  the  wife 
does  not  rule  over  her  own  body,  but  the  husband  does;  likewise  the  husband  does  not  rule  over  his  own  body, 
but  the  wife  does.  (I  Corinthians  7.3-4,  RSV.) 

The  rights  and  expectations  between  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to  sexual  matters  are  explicitly  equal  and  parallel, 
and  include  the  right  to  refuse  sexual  contact.  The  expectation  of  equality  of  conjugal  rights  and  sexual  access  and 
the  need  for  mutual  consideration  in  sexual  activity  is  clear.  The  suggestion  that  both  wife  and  husband  “rule  over" 
the  other’s  body  and  not  their  own  refers  to  the  need  for  joint,  mutual  decisions  about  sexual  activity  rather  than 
arbitrary,  independent  decisions.  A  husband  does  not  have  the  right  to  act  out  of  his  own  sexual  needs  without 
agreement  from  the  wife;  likewise,  the  wife  also.  This  particular  passage  directly  challenges  the  incidents  of  sexual 
abuse  (rape)  in  marriage  frequently  reported  by  physically  abused  wives. 

The  Marriage  Covenant  and  Divorce 

A  strong  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  marriage  vows  may  prevent  an  abused  spouse  from  considering  separation 
or  divorce  as  options  for  dealing  with  family  violence.  For  the  Christian,  the  promise  of  faithfulness  “for  better  or  for 
worse. . .  ’til  death  do  us  part”  is  commonly  taken  to  mean  “stay  in  the  marriage  no  matter  what,"  even  though  death  of 
one  or  more  family  members  is  a  real  possibility  in  abusive  families.  Jews  view  marriage  as  permanent,  but  “'til  death 
do  us  part”  is  not  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Jewish  attitude  embodies  a  very  delicate  balance.  Marriage  is  taken  very 
seriously.  It  is  a  primary  religious  obligation  and  should  not  be  entered  into  or  discarded  flippantly.  Nevertheless,  since 
the  days  of  Deuteronomy,  Jewish  tradition  has  recognized  the  unfortunate  reality  that  some  couples  are  hopelessly 
incompatible  and  divorce  may  be  a  necessary  option. 

For  some  Christians,  their  denomination’s  strong  doctrinal  position  against  divorce  may  inhibit  them  from  exercising 
this  means  of  dealing  with  family  violence.  For  others,  a  position  against  divorce  is  a  personal  belief  often  supported  by 
their  fapnily  and  church.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  common  assumption  that  any  marriage  is  better  than  no  marriage  at 
all  and;  therefore,  should  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  This  assumption  arises  from  a  superficial  view  of  marriage  which 
is  concerned  only  with  appearances  and  not  with  substance.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  marriage  and  family 
relationships  maintain  a  facade  of  normalcy,  there  is  a  refusal  by  church  and  community  to  look  any  closer  for  fear  of 
seeing  abuse  or  violence  in  the  home. 

The  covenant  of  Christian  marriage  is  a  life-long,  sacred  commitment  made  between  two  persons  and  witnessed 
by  other  persons  and  by  God.  Jews  also  regard  marriage  as  sacred  and  intend  that  it  be  permanent.  A  covenant 
between  marriage  partners  has  the  following  elements: 

1.  It  is  made  in  full  knowledge  of  the  relationship. 

2.  It  involves  a  mutual  giving  of  self  to  the  other. 

3.  It  is  assumed  to  be  lasting. 

4.  It  values  mutuality,  respect,  and  equality  between  persons. 


A  marriage  covenant  can  be  violated  by  one  or  both  partners.  It  is  common  thinking  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
traditions  that  adultery  violates  the  marriage  covenant  and  results  in  brokenness  in  the  relationship.  Likewise,  violence 
or  abuse  in  a  marriage  violates  the  covenant  and  fractures  a  relationship.  In  both  cases  the  trust  which  was  assumed 
between  partners  is  shattered.  Neither  partner  should  be  expected  to  remain  in  an  abusive  situation.  Often,  one 
marriage  partner  feels  a  heavy  obligation  to  remain  in  the  relationship  and  do  everything  possible  to  make  it  work.  This 
is  most  often  true  for  women.  A  covenant  relationship  only  works  if  both  partners  are  able  and  willing  to  work  on  it.  In 
both  traditions,  it  is  clear  that  God  does  not  expect  anyone  to  stay  in  a  situation  that  is  abusive  (i.e.,  to  become  a 
doormat).  In  the  Christian  tradition,  just  as  Jesus  did  not  expect  his  disciples  to  remain  in  a  village  that  did  not  respect 
and  care  for  them  (Luke  9.1-6),  neither  does  he  expect  persons  to  remain  in  a  family  relationship  where  they  are 
abused  and  violated.  In  Jewish  literature,  the  expectation  is  also  clear: 


. . .  ifja  man  was  found  to  be  a  wifebeater,  he  had  to  pay  damages  and  provide  her  with  separate  maintenance. 
Failing  that,  the  wife  had  valid  grounds  for  compelling  a  divorce.6 
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genuine  effort  to  change  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  is  abusive,  it  is  possible  to  renew  the  marriage 


majv  be  possible  to  salvage  the  relationship.  If  the  one  who  is  being  abusive  is  not  willing  or  able  to 
ationship,  then  the  question  of  divorce  arises.  At  this  point  in  the  marriage,  divorce  is  really  a  matter  of 
:  “Shall  we  make  public  the  fact  that  our  relationship  has  been  broken  by  abuse?”  The  other  option, 
Continue  1o  pretend  that  the  marriage  is  intact.  (A  woman  reported  that  she  divorced  only  a  month 
marriage  ended  ten  years  ago  when  the  abuse  began.) 

jes,  divorc  e  is  not  breaking  up  families.  Violence  and  abuse  are  breaking  up  families.  Divorce  is  often 
c  acknowledgement  of  an  already  accomplished  fact.  While  divorce  is  never  easy,  it  is,  in  the  case  of 
evil.  In  many  cases  divorce  may  be  a  necessary  intervention  to  generate  healing  and  new 
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Children,  ob|y  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  his  is  right.  “Honor  your  father  and  mother”  (this  is  the  first  com¬ 
mandment  with  a  promise)  “that  it  may  be  well  with  you  and  that  you  may  live  long  on  the  earth.”  Fathers,  do 
not  provoke  ^pur  children  to  anger,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Lord.  (Ephesians 
6.1-4,  RSV,  eijnphasis  a  dded.) 
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your  Mother"  is  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  taught  to  all  Jewish  and  Christian  children. 

misuse  this  teaching  in  order  to  demand  unquestioning  obedience  from  their  children.  In 
n  household,  a  father  may  misuse  his  parental  authority  to  coerce  a  child  into  abusive 
ents  may  use  this  commandment  to  rationalize  their  physical  abuse  of  a  child  in  retaliation 
nee. 

ning  of  the  third  commandment  is  made  very  clear  in  Ephesians: 


their  parents  is  to  be  “in  the  Lord”;  it  is  not  to  be  blind  and  unquestioning.  In  addition  to 
^motions  are  also  given  to  parents  to  guide  and  instruct  their  children  in  Christian  values,  i.e., 
and  justice.  Any  discipline  of  a  child  must  be  for  the  child’s  best  interest.  The  caution  to  the 
c  hild  to  anger  is  most  appropriate.  If  there  is  anything  which  will  certainly  provoke  a  child  to 
>|ual  abuse  by  a  parent. 

the  same  concern,  making  a  distinction  between  children  based  on  maturity. 


with 


at  his  grownup  son,  the  word  “grownup"  in  this  regard  refers  not  to  age  but  to  his 
;on  to  believe  that  the  son  will  rebel,  and  express  that  resentment  by  word  or  deed, 
yet  reached  the  age  of  Bar  Mitzvah  (13),  it  is  forbidden  to  beat  him.  Instead  he  should 
e  who  beats  his  grownup  children  is  to  be  excommunicated,  because  he  transgresses 
|Lev.  19:14)  Thou  shalt  not  put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind”  (for  they  are  apt  to 
nt  upon  their  children.)”’ 


gives  great  authority  to  the  father  in  relationship  to  the  children,  the  requirement  for  restraint 
the  priority  is  on  the  welfare  of  the  child. 


ptural  inj  jnction  which  is  commonly  used  to  justify  abusive  discipline  of  children  is  the  Proverb, 
and  spoil  the  child.”  This  proverb  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean  that  if  a  parent  does  not  use 
ent  on  £  child,  the  child  will  become  a  spoiled  brat.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  misinterpretation 
[emporary  understanding.  In  fact,  the  image  referred  to  in  this  Proverb  is  probably  that  of  shepherd 
e  shepherd’s  staff  (see  Psalm  23.4:  “thy  rod  and  thy  staff  shall  comfort  me”).  A  shepherd  uses  his 
sheep  where  they  should  go.  The  staff  is  not  used  as  a  cudgel. 

e  of  the  £  hepherd  guiding  the  sheep  in  mind,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  children  need  guidance  and 
discipline  from  parents  and  other  caring  adults  to  grow  to  maturity.  Children  do  not  need  to  be  physically  beaten  to 
receive  guidana  3  or  discipline.  Beating  children  as  discipline  teaches  them  very  early  that  it  is  all  right  to  hit  those  you 
love  for  their  owi}  good.  This  kind  of  lesson  fosters  early  training  for  persons  who  grow  up  and  subsequently  physically 
abuse  their  spouses  and  jchildren. 
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Confession  and  Forgiveness 

The  need  to  admit  wrongdoing  experienced  by  an  abusive  family  member  is  a  healthy  sign  that  he/she  is  no  longer 
denying  the  problem  but  is  ready  and  willing  to  face  it.  The  offender  may  seek  out  a  minister  or  rabbi  for  the  purpose 
of  confessing. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  abusive  father  confesses,  asks  forgiveness,  and  promises  never  to  sexually  approach  his 
daughter  again,  or  a  mother  swears  never  to  hit  her  child  in  anger  again.  The  minister/rabbi  is  then  put  in  a  position  of 
assuring  forgiveness  and  evaluating  the  strength  of  the  person’s  promise  not  to  abuse  again.  While  the  abuser  may 
be  genuinely  contrite,  he/she  is  seldom  able  to  end  the  abuse  without  assistance  and  treatment. 

The  minister/rabbi  needs  to  assure  the  person  of  God's  forgiveness  and  must  confront  the  person  with  the  fact  that 
he/she  needs  additional  help  in  order  to  stop  the  abuse.  For  some  people,  a  strong  word  from  a  minister/rabbi  at 
this  point  is  an  effective  deterrent:  “The  abuse  must  stop  now.”  Sometimes  this  strong  directive  can  provide  an  external 
framework  for  beginning  to  change  the  abusive  behavior. 

For  the  Jew  the  Hebrew  term  “teshuvah”  is  the  word  for  repentance.  “Teshuvah”  literally  means  "return,”  clearly 
denoting  a  return  to  God  after  sin.  In  Judaism  there  is  a  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins  against  people. 
For  the  former  only  regret  or  confession  is  necessary.  For  sins  against  people,  “teshuvah”  requires  three  steps:  first, 
admission  of  wrongdoing;  second,  asking  for  forgiveness  of  the  person  wronged  (here  abused);  third,  reconciliation 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  change  in  behavior. 

The  issue  of  forgiveness  also  arises  for  victims  of  abuse.  A  friend  or  family  member  may  pressure  the  victim:  “You 
should  forgive  him.  He  said  he  was  sorry."  Or  it  may  arise  internally:  “I  wish  I  could  forgive  him . . . .”  In  either  case,  the 
victim  feels  guilty  for  not  being  able  to  forgive  the  abuser.  In  these  cases,  often  forgiveness  is  interpreted  to  mean  to 
forget  or  pretend  the  abuse  never  happened.  Neither  is  possible.  The  abuse  will  never  be  forgotten  —  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  victim’s  history.  Forgiveness  is  a  matter  of  the  victim’s  being  able  to  say  that  she/he  will  no  longer  allow 
the  experience  to  dominate  her/his  life  —  and  will  let  go  of  it  and  move  on.  This  is  usually  possible  if  there  is  some 
sense  of  justice  in  the  situation,  officially  (through  the  legal  system)  or  unofficially.  Forgiveness  by  the  victim  is  possible 
when  there  is  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  abuser,  and  real  repentance  means  a  change  in  the  abuser’s  behavior. 

Another  issue  is  timing.  Too  often  the  minister/rabbi  or  counselor's  need  for  the  victim  to  finish  arid  resolve  the 
abusive  experience  leads  him/her  to  push  a  victim  to  forgive  the  abuser.  Forgiveness  in  this  case  is  seen  as  a  means  to 
hurry  the  victim's  healing  process  along.  Victims  will  move  to  forgive  at  their  own  pace  and  cannot  be  pushed  by 
others’  expectations  of  them.  It  may  take  years  before  they  are  ready  to  forgive;  their  timing  needs  to  be  respected. 
They  will  forgive  when  they  are  ready.  Then  the  forgiveness  becomes  the  final  stage  of  letting  go  and  enables  them  to 
move  on  with  their  lives. 


Conclusion 

This  commentary  addresses  some  of  the  common  religious  concerns  raised  by  people  dealing  with  family  vio¬ 
lence.  It  is  an  attempt  to  help  the  reader  begin  to  see  ways  of  converting  potential  roadblocks  into  valuable  resources 
for  those  dealing  with  violence  in  their  families. 

Personal  faith  for  a  religious  person  can  provide  much  needed  strength  and  courage  to  face  a  very  painful  situation 
and  make  changes  in  it.  Churches  and  synagogues  can  provide  a  much  needed  network  of  community  support  for 
victims,  abusers,  and  their  children. 

It  is  clearly  necessary  for  those  involved  in  Jewish  and  Christian  congregations  and  institutions  to  begin  to  address 
these  concerns  directly.  In  ignorance  and  oversight,  we  do  much  harm.  In  awareness  and  action,  we  can  contribute  a 
critical  element  to  the  efforts  to  respond  to  family  violence  in  our  communities. 

NOTES 


1 .  The  discussion  of  religious  issues  included  here  reflects  a  Jewish  and  Christian  perspective  due  to  the  background 
and  experience  of  the  authors  and  contributors.  Although  there  are  other  religious  traditions  also  present  in  the 
pluralistic  American  culture,  the  focus  of  this  discussion  is  limited  by  the  authors'  perspectives  and  experiences. 


2.  Gates  of  Repentance  (High  Holy  Days  Prayer  Book),  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  1978,  p.  67. 


3.  Yad,  Ishut,  XIV-2,  Yale  Judaica  Series,  p.  87. 
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4.  Maimonides  w  is  a  Jewis  h  philosopher  (1 1 35-1 204)  whose  Mishneh  Torah  became  a  standard  work  of  Jewish  law 
and  a  major  s(  urce  for  c  II  subsequent  codification  of  Jewish  law. 

5.  Yad,  Ishut  XIV  i  I,  p.  89. 

6.  Maurice  Lamn  ,  Jewish  Nay  in  Love  and  Marriage,  p.  157. 

7. KizzurShulhan  Arukh. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Family  Violence: 

When  People  Hurt 
The  Ones  They  Love 

Dan  ivlintie 

(Reprinted  from  U.S.  Catholic,  published  by  Claretain  Publications,  221  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606.) 

“What  is  family  violence  after  all?  It  is  a  deep  violation  of  one  person  by  another;  that  is,  it’s  a  sin.  It  is  no 
more  a  private  affair  between  two  individuals  than  any  other  sin.” 

It  is  a  warm  spring  afternoon  in  the  Broadway  district  of  Seattle.  The  cherry  blossoms  are  at  the  pinnacle  of  their 
brief  Splendor,  the  old  sun  comes  booming  back,  and  a  yellow  finch  goes  quickly  through  the  blue  air.  The  boulevard 
is  a  festive  jam  of  buses,  cars,  shoppers,  bicycles,  and  golden  retrievers.  And  just  outside  the  double  doors  of  the 
main  shopping  mall,  a  well-dressed  man  in  his  mid-20s  is  holding  a  woman  at  arm’s  length  with  his  left  hand  and 
methodically  smashing  her  in  the  face  with  his  right. 

The  woman  is  bleeding  out  the  side  of  her  mouth,  and  her  left  eye  is  beginning  to  darken.  She  is  pleading  with 
him,  by  name,  to  stop.  He  doesn’t  answer.  His  face  is  calm,  detached.  A  crowd  is  beginning  to  form;  a  barely  percep¬ 
tible  shudder  runs  through  it  each  time  the  young  man’s  fist  lands. 

It  is  the  Broadway  district  of  Seattle,  but  it  certainly  could  be  a  typical  neighborhood  in  any  American  city  or  town. 
Research  shows  60  percent  of  all  couples  will  experience  violence  at  some  time  in  their  relationship.  One  in  seven 
women  now  report  marital  rape.  Family  violence,  moreover,  is  no  respecter  of  any  discernible  demographic  lines.  It  is 
as  likely  to  be  found  in  project  housing  as  in  a  two-story  suburban  rambler,  in  long-term  marriages  as  frequently  as 
brand  new  ones.  The  only  factor  researchers  can  isolate  which  puts  a  family  at  substantially  higher  risk  for  violence  is 
the  presence  of  a  rigid,  authoritarian  structure  of  power  and  authority. 

“Where  has  the  church  been  on  the  issue  of  domestic  violence?”  asks  Kathleen,  a  woman  who  has  spent  the  last  22 
years  helping  with  justice  issues  in  the  western  states.  “Nowhere.  As  with  other  'quality  of  life’  issues,  it  has  generally 
been  content  to  have  married  couples  live  beneath  the  same  roof.  The  quality  of  that  relationship  has  simply  not  been 
an  issue.” 

Kathleen’s  assessment  is  shared  by  many  professionals.  They  say  far  too  many  people  don’t  know  hoyv  to  deal  with 
an  abused  woman  and  would  just  as  soon  send  her  home  than  try  to  find  her  help. 

Why  do  so  many  women  remain  in  a  violent  household?  Dr.  Murray  Straus,  director  of  the  Family  Research  Lab  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  author  of  three  books  on  family  violence  says,  “Mothers,  sisters,  and  priests. 
All  three  typically  advise  the  women  to  stick  it  out  —  in  part  with  good  reason:  ‘We  don't  want  to  breaking  up  families.’ 
But  this  advice  is  rarely  coupled  with  effective  help  in  changing  the  marriage  itself.” 

Sharon,  a  worker  at  a  women’s  shelter  in  a  major  metropolitan  city,  says  some  clergy  will  bring  in  an  abused  woman 
and  then  tell  the  shelter  workers,  “She  doesn’t  need  much  help,  as  you  can  see,  because  she's  crying.  She’s  already 
sorry  for  what  she’s  done.”  "We're  grateful  those  people  at  least  bring  the  woman  in,”  says  Sharon,  “but  it’s  not 
exactly  the  type  of  support  from  the  parish  community  that  we’d  like.  The  few  good  experiences  we’ve  had  were  where 
the  pastor  brought  the  woman  to  the  shelter  and  then  did  lots  of  follow-up  —  calling  the  woman  to  see  how  she  was 
doing,  offering  financial  help,  and  letting  the  woman  know  she  could  call  the  parish  at  any  time  for  help.  That's  the  kind 
of  support  we  want  to  see  more  of.” 


A  “Hitting  License” 

What  causes  the  family,  presently  the  single  most  supportive  and  nurturing  social  environment,  to  be  at  such  risk  of 
becoming  the  single  most  deadly?  According  to  Dr.  Straus,  a  number  of  forces  are  at  work  that  can  turn  the  marriage 
license  into  a  kind  of  “hitting  license."  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  law  enforcement  agencies  can  refuse  to  take  the 
problem  seriously.  “In  English  common  law,”  he  says,  "husbands  had  the  right  to  physically  chastise  an  errant  wife. 
While  this  law  is  no  longer  on  the  books,  it  is  still  in  de  facto  existence.” 

Arjother  problem  arises  from  what  Straus  calls  the  “universal  method”  of  disciplining  children  in  America  today: 
physical  punishment.  (In  a  recent  poll  97  percent  of  parents  of  3-year-olds  spanked  their  children.  Another  study 
revealed  that  more  than  half  of  all  parents  are  still  hitting  their  children  when  they  leave  home  at  age  18.)  While 
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we  begin  to  teaqp  other  responses.” 


Horror  Stories 

When  Marie  first  set  eye  s  on  Ivan,  all  her  ideas  about  what  a  human  being  could  and  should  be  fell  suddenly  into  a 
jge  man  [with  hands  so  large  that,  years  later,  police  would  be  unable  to  cuff  them)  possessed  of  a 
i  <ing  gooc  looks,  he  also  embodied  practically  every  quality  his  seven  children  would  later  dream  of 


single  place.  A  hi 
brillance  and  stri 


wanting  in  a  father.  Except 


quickly  resorting 
Their  courtship 


their  Manhattan  apartmen 


ballerina  do  in  tfi> 
eventually  cover 


In  the  years  ttf 
program  of  terror 
drunk  and  becarli 


spanking  a  child  who  insists  on  playing  with  electrical  cords,  for  example,  may  be  an  act  of  love  and  concern,  says 
Straus,  it  also  “establishes  a  link  between  love  and  violence  that  stays  with  most  people  through  life.  It  teaches  the 
child  that  those  who  love  \ou  are  also  those  who  hit  you."  And  so  there  is  a  much  higher  incidence  of  spouse  abuse 
among  those  wlj  o  received  physical  punishment  as  children  than  among  those  who  did  not. 

Other  factors  tpat  may  n|iake  a  person  more  likely  to  be  abusive  include  an  inability  to  deal  with  stress  and  a  history 
of  either  being  a| 
inexplicable  ab 
about  power,  rel 
early  years  of  ch 
is  a  learned  response,  that 


used  or  witnessing  abuse  as  a  child.  Taken  together  these  forces  paint  family  violence  not  as  some 
jrration  or  the  part  of  isolated  individuals  but  as  a  natural  consequence  of  society’s  assumptions 
itionships,  and  the  “place"  of  men  and  women.  This  pushes  the  question  of  prevention  back  to  the 
[dhood  development.  Says  a  staff  member  at  one  shelter,  “We  are  coming  to  understand  that  violence 


ittle  boys  learn  violence  as  a  response  to  anger.  The  problem  is  not  going  to  disappear  until 


to  physical  force. 

and  first  years  of  marriage  were  marred  only  by  a  single  incident.  On  their  way  home  from  a  movie  to 


,  Marie,  who  had  been  playfully  flinging  herself  into  Ivan’s  arms  the  way  she  had  seen  the 
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or  two,  that  is:  he  lacked  temperance  with  alcohol  and  the  ability  to  relate  to  Marie  without 


e  film,  suddenly  found  herself  smacked  to  the  ground  with  the  beginnings  of  a  bruise  that  would 
nost  of  her  left  thigh.  "It  was  dark,”  she  told  herself.  “He  had  already  told  me  he  didn’t  want  to  play;  it 
must  have  been  in  accide  it."  Later  his  horror  at  the  bruise  and  refusal  to  take  any  responsibility  for  her  fall  sealed  her 
belief  that  the  wit  ole  incident  had  been  a  terrible  accident. 

at  followed,  however,  it  became  terribly  clear  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  accidental  about  the 
Ivan  waged  against  his  family.  An  impeccable  gentleman  when  sober,  he  spent  more  and  more  time 
e  increas  ingly  vicious  in  his  attacks  against  Marie.  When  they  locked  him  out,  he  simply  kicked  in  the 
door  and  roared  through  tie  house,  breaking  furniture  and  hunting  down  his  wife  from  room  to  room.  At  one  point 
Marie  lay  in  bed  or  a  week  with  a  concussion,  without  money  for  a  doctor,  listening  to  her  husband  explain  that  he 
wouldn’t  kill  her  i  ntil  the  children  were  raised;  he  needed  her  until  then. 

Why  didn’t  she  leave?  Marie  shrugs.  “Where  was  I  to  go?  Was  I  supposed  to  leave  my  kids  with  him?  If  I  did  move 
out,  I  couldn’t  suf  port  them;  they  would  all  have  ended  up  in  foster  homes.  Anyway,  I  didn’t  have  any  money  even  to 
leave  with.  I  didn’  have  a  red  cent  to  even  take  a  bus.  He  controlled  the  purse  strings.  I  had  so  little  money  for  food  that 
often  I  didn’t  eat  ;o  that  the  kids  could.  Sometimes  I’d  buy  something  I  knew  they  didn’t  like  so  that  there  would  be 
some  left  for  me. 

Marie's  years  c  f  terror  ars  not  untypical  of  the  circumstances  in  which  millions  of  American  women  presently  live. 
And  while  the  pa  ticular  fac  ts  of  their  stories  may  differ,  some  general  trends  appear.  Violence  often  appears  at  first  to 
be  accidental  an  i  then  gradually  becomes  increasingly  deliberate.  Says  Marie  Fortune,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 


pmestic  Violence  in  Seattle,  family  violence  often  begins  with  the  destruction  of  the  victim’s 
p  psychological  and  then  physical  abuse.  “This  is  not  always  the  case,"  says  Fortune,  “but  I 
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:  insider  it  a  danger  sign  if  someone  begins  responding  to  stress  by  throwing  things  against  the  wall. 
ie  conce  ned.”  Fortune’s  other  red  flags:  intense  jealously  by  the  male  partner,  a  tendency  toward 
controlling  beha\  or,  and  an  absolute  control  over  decision  making.  To  these  Dr.  Strauss  adds  “certain  glances,  body 
postures,  or  gest  ires  that  say,  ‘Stay  in  line  or  you’ll  get  slapped  down.'  He  may  start  saying,  'Don’t  mess  with  me!’ 
We  know  what  th  at  means  ’’ 

Straus,  Fortune ,  and  other  family-violence  experts  agree  it  is  crucial  at  these  first  signs  of  potential  trouble  that  a 
woman  blow  the  |vhistle  on  such  behavior,  insist  that  her  partner  seek  help,  and  make  absolutely  clear  that  at  the  first 

1  will  be  subject  to  radical  reevaluation.  Only  such  assertive  responses  as  these  are  likely  to 
n  a  partner’s  behavior  and  protect  the  rights  of  all  family  members. 


lie,”  says  Marie.  “I  was  raised  believing  that  you  take  all  your  problems  to  church.”  And  so, 
began  taking  on  nightmarish  overtones,  Marie  naturally  turned  to  her  parish  community 
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The  first  encounter  was  with  the  Legion  of  Mary.  Marie  had  frequently  attended  Legion  meetings  in  happier  days 
and  had  made  charitable  visits  with  the  group  to  parish  members  in  need.  But  as  things  got  worse  at  home,  Marie 
stopped  attending.  Several  Legionnaires  finally  dropped  by  to  ask  why  and  to  see  if  there  was  anything  they  could  do 
to  help.  Perhaps  it  was  her  black  eye,  says  Marie,  “Or  perhaps  they  were  just  shocked  at  the  obvious  poverty  around 
the  place.  Anyway,  they  never  came  back.” 

Months  later  she  stood  at  the  rectory  door  at  2  a.m.  in  the  bitter  cold  with  five  children  after  Ivan  had  kicked  in  the 
back  door  and  stormed  through  the  house  with  a  12-inch  fish  knife.  “The  poor  man,”  says  Marie.  “He  was  an  elderly 
priest  and  was  so  upset  that  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  He  didn’t  say  anything  -  just  stood  there  in  the  doorway 
dumbfounded,  with  his  mouth  hanging  open.  Finally  we  left.” 

Marie’s  final  contact  with  her  parish  came  when  she  had  seven  children,  no  money  (having  divorced  Ivan),  and  was 
receiving  nightly  phone  calls  from  her  ex-husband  during  which  he  would  describe  in  explicit  detail  how  he  was  going 
to  torture  her  to  death  the  way  they  tortured  German  soldiers  on  the  Russian  front  in  1944.  She  had  gone  to  a 
psychiatrist  who  told  her  she  was  depressed  and  had  given  her  tranquilizers  —  which  heightened  her  depression. 

Finally,  suicidal,  she  went  to  church  and  walked  from  statue  to  statue  asking  the  saints  for  assistance.  She  noticed  a 
doorway  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  belfry  where,  exhausted,  safe  at  last,  she  fell  on  the  floor  and  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  She  was  awakened  a  few  hours  later  by  a  black  leather  shoe  nudging  her  in  the  ribcage.  She  followed  the 
pantleg  up  and  found  herself  staring  into  the  face  of  a  city  policeman.  Finding  her  asleep  in  the  bell  tower,  someone 
had  called  the  police  and  asked  them  to  escort  her  to  the  precinct  downtown. 

“Shelters  such  as  ours  will  often  get  calls  like  Marie’s,"  says  Sharon.  “We  get  referrals  from  the  human  services 
departments  of  police  departments,  from  emergency  rooms,  and  from  parishes.  The  only  problem  is  that  so  often  we 
are  already  filled  up,  and  we  get  frustrated  when  some  priests  still  leave  the  abused  women  after  we  have  told  him 
we're  full.  We  ask  him  why  she  can’t  stay  in  an  empty  room  at  the  rectory,  and  he’ll  reply,  ‘We  can’t  have  a  lady  in  the 
rectory.'  And  any  convent  we’ve  ever  asked  to  help  refused  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  women.” 

While  what  Sharon  says  may  be  true  of  some  parishes,  pastors  of  all  denominations  are  beginning  to  hold 
themselves  and  their  congregations  accountable  for  helping  families  in  need.  “What  is  family  violence  after  all?”  asks 
Jan  Anderson,  a  Methodist  pastor  who  recently  completed  training  in  counseling  abused  wives.  "It  is  a  deep  violation 
of  one  person  by  another;  that  is,  it’s  a  sin.”  As  such,  says  Anderson,  “It  is  no  more  a  private  affair  between  two 
individuals  than  any  other  sin.  The  entire  community  is  affected.  This  makes  the  parish  an  appropriate  forum  in  which 
to  address  the  issue.  For  one  thing,  many  women  will  approach  their  pastor  before  anyone  else.  Unfortunately  few 
pastors  are  adequately  trained  to  give  women  the  kind  of  support  and  direction  they  need." 

Who  Do  You  Call? 

Sharon  echoes  Anderson’s  recognition  that  pastors  are  usually  the  first  ones  abused  women  will  contact.  “When 
women  arrive  at  our  shelter,  invariably  the  first  person  they  call  is  their  pastor.  Although  it’s  always  difficult  to  hear 
how  one  pastor  or  another  will  shut  himself  off  from  the  abused  women,  it’s  always  encouraging  when  the  pastor 
tries  to  help  the  woman,  be  it  through  psychological  counseling,  finding  a  job,  or  just  lending  an  ear.  Ideally,  though, 
we’d  like  to  see  parishes  reaching  out  to  find  the  abused  women  in  the  parish  before  they  get  to  the  point  that  they 
have  to  come  to  a  shelter  to  get  help." 

In:her  book,  Sexual  Violence:  The  Unmentionable  Sin  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  1983)  Fortune,  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  recounts  an  incident  in  which  at  the  end  of  a  four-week  seminar  on  domestic  violence, 
a  priest  reported  with  some  distress  a  “sudden  outbreak”  of  violence  in  his  small  parish. 

The  seminar  coordinator  explored  this  further  with  the  group  and  discovered  that  the  pastor,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  seminar  session,  had  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  he  was  taking  a  seminar  on  sexual 
abuse  and  domestic  violence  which  he  was  finding  very  helpful.  In  the  weeks  following  the  announcement, 
parishioners  came  forward  for  the  first  time  with  their  concerns ....  By  making  that  announcement  from  the 
pulpit  the  pastor  in  effect  hung  up  a  sign  saying,  "I  am  learning  about  these  problems  and  know  that  some  of 
you  are  facing  them  and  am  available  to  help."  It  should  have  come  as  no  surprise  that  people  sought  his 
assistance. 

“Parishes  need  to  find  out  who  the  abused  women  are  in  their  parish,"  says  Sharon,  "and  that  is  not  done  by  just 
assuming  that  women  who  are  having  problems  will  come  forward  with  them.  It  is  done  by  inviting  members  of  the 
community  to  attend  talks  on  abuse  and  letting  them  know  help  is  available.  Whenever  I  give  a  talk  at  a  parish  about 
abuse,  about  1 0  or  1 1  women  always  come  forward  and  tell  me  they've  been  looking  for  help  but  didn’t  know  where  to 
turn.;  Those  are  the  women  we  need  to  reach.” 
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violence  is  morel 
gospel  message 


up  in  its  midst. 


Because  famil  r  violence  is  such  a  volatile  issue,  most  counselors  agree  that  unless  a  pastor  takes  a  lead,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  i  ;sue  will  leceive  attention  at  the  parish  level.  But  once  a  pastor  makes  any  gesture  that  indicates 
his  or  her  willingn  5ss  to  apf  roach  the  problem,  the  first  step  might  require  community  soul-searching  on  ways  church 
teaching  itself  mi  jht  be  a  c  ontributing  factor. 

“There  has  bee  n  a  lot  of :  exism  in  the  development  of  Christianity,”  says  Anderson.  "The  church  fathers  had  a  strict 
chain  of  commar  d,  and  th  are  are  the  various  Old  Testament  passages  on  disciplining  children.  We  now  know  that 


prone  to  happen  in  hierarchical  families.  We  must  begin  to  distinguish  between  the  authentic 
jhnd  disto  lions  of  that  message  —  to  use  Scripture  as  a  resource,  not  as  a  club.” 


Beyond  this  there  are  some  positive  steps  a  parish  can  take  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  family  violence  springing 


courses  offered  through  most  parishes,”  says  Dr.  Strauss.  “A  huge  contribution  the  church  could  make  would  be  to 


he  Catholic  Church  is  in  a  very  good  position  to  address  this  issue  because  of  the  premarital 


frank  dis 


pussion  of  this  in  such  courses.  I'd  like  to  see  some  role-playing  in  which  she  wants  some- 
opposite.  Conflict  is  inevitable  in  any  relationship;  resolving  that  conflict  through  hitting 


there’s  certainly  a 
“Not  all  churches  need  tol 


to  be  silent,  to  asW  the  question.” 


explicitly  include 
thing  and  he  warjfs  just  the) 
is  not." 

Finally,  in  homdl  where  violence  has  already  taken  root,  the  parish  has  ample  opportunity  to  step  in,  says  Fortune, 
“to  offer  comfort  arid  suppe  rt  and  perhaps  physical  safety  to  the  victim  and  also  to  support  the  offender  in  seeking 
treatment.  For  if  thjere  is  a  cf  ange,  if  there  is  a  desire  on  the  batterer’s  part  to  stop  the  violence,  to  go  into  treatment  — 
(possibility  of  rebuilding  a  trust  relationship. 

lopen  shelters.  But  they  do  need  to  educate  themselves,  to  stop  blaming  victims,  to  refuse 
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APPENDIX  F 

State  Coalitions 

! 


NATIONAL  COALITION  AGAINST 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  306 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 
(202)293-8860 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
Safeplace,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  10456 
Florence,  AL  35631 
(205)  767-3076 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Network  on  Domestic  Violence  and 
Sexual  Assault 
1 1 0  Seward  Street,  #13 
Juneau,  AK  99801 
(907)  586-3650 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
P.O.  Box  27365 
Tempe,  AZ  85282 
(602)  831-5022 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Coalition  Against  Violence  to  Women 
and  Children 
RO.  Box  807 
Harrison,  AR  72601 
(501)  741-6167 

CALIFORNIA 

Southern  California  Coalition  on  Battered  Women 

RO.  Box  5036 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 

(213)  392-9874 

Northern  California  Shelter  Support  Services 

RO;  Box  1955 

San  Mateo,  CA  94401 

(415)  342-0850 

Central  California  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
RO.  Box  3931 
Modesto,  CA  95352 
(209)  575-7037 

I 


COLORADO 

Colorado  Domestic  Violence  Coalition 
RO.  Box  18902 
Denver,  CO  80218 
(303)394-2810 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  Task  Force  on  Abused  Women 
22  Maple  Ave. 

Hartford,  CT  06106 
(203)  524-5890 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force 
Delaware  Commission  for  Women 
Department  of  Community  Education 
Carval  State  Building  i 

820  North  French  Street 
Wilmington,  DE  19801 
(302)  571-2660 

I 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

My  Sister’s  Place 
RO.  Box  29596 
Washington,  D.C.  2001 7-0796 
(202)  529-5991 

FLORIDA 

Refuge  Information  Network  of  Florida 

c/o  Women  in  Distress 

RO.  Box  676  i 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33302 

(305)761-1133 

Statewide  toll-free  hotline  1-800-342-9152 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  Network  Against  Domestic  Violence 
P.O.  Box  22487 
Savannah,  GA  31403 
(912)234-9999 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  State  Committee  For  Battered  Women 
RO.  Box  23269 
Honolulu,  HI  96822 
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IDAHO  I 

Idaho  Council  on  Family  Violence 
450  W.  State  Street 
Statehouse  Mail,  j  0th  Floor 
Boise,  ID  83720 
(208)  334-2480 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
937  South  4th  Street 
Springfield,  IL  627  33 
(217)  789-2830 

INDIANA 

Indiana  Coalition  /  gainst  Domestic  Violence 
104  1/2  W.  Kirkwo  >d  Avenue  #9 
Bloomington,  IN  4  '401-3545 

IOWA 

Iowa  Coalition  Aga  nst  Domestic  Violence 
c/o  Iowa  Children  i  Family  Services 
1101  Walnut 
Des  Moines,  IA  50:  09 

KANSAS 

Kansas  Associate  of  Domestic  Violence  Programs 
RO.  Box  4469 
Overland  Park,  KS  56204 
(913)  432-5158 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  Domestic  Violence  Association 
Women's  Crisis  Ce  iter 
321  York  St. 

Newport,  KY  41071 
(606)  581-6282 

Statewide  crisis  line  502-581  1222 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Coalition  kgainst  Domestic  Violence 
Capital  Area  Family  Interventi  an  Center 
RO.  Box  2133  I 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 

MAINE  1 

Maine  Coalition  for  Family  Crisis  Services 
P.O.  Box  304 
Augusta,  ME  04861 
(207)  623-3569 


MARYLAND 

Maryland  Network  Against  Domestic  Violence 
YWCA  Women's  Center 
167  Duke  of  Gloucester  St. 

Annapolis,  MD  21401 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Battered  Women’s 
Service  Groups 
25  West  Street,  5th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  021 1 1 
(617)  426-8492 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
10435  Lincoln 

Huntington  Woods,  Ml  48070 
(313)  547-1051 

Statewide  toll-free  hotline  1-800-292-3925 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Coalition  for  Battered  Women 
435  Aldine  St. 

St.  Paul,  MN  55104 
(612)  646-6177 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
RO.  Box  333 
Biloxi,  MS  39533 
(601)  436-3809 

MISSOURI 

Missouri  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
c/o  Women’s  Self  Help  Center 
2838  Olive 
St.  Louis,  MO  63103 

MONTANA 

Montana  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
RO.  Box  27 
Gilford,  MT  59525 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Task  Force  on  Domestic  Violence  and 
Sexual  Assault 
YWCA 

222  South  29th  St. 

Omaha,  NE  68131 
(402)  345-6555 
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NEVADA 

Nevada  Network  Against  Domestic  Violence 
680  Greenbrae  Dr.,  #270 
Sparks,  NV  89431 
(702)  358-4214 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  Coalition  Against  Family  Violence 
P.0. 353 

Concord,  NH  03301 
(603)224-8893 

Statewide  toll-free  hotline  1-800-852-331 1 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Coalition  for  Battered  Women 
206  West  State  St. 

Trenton,  NJ  08608 
(609)  695-1758 

Statewide  Women’s  Referral  Number  1-800-322-8092 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
The  Women’s  Community  Association 
P.O.  Box  336 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  State  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
5  Neher  St. 

Woodstock,  NY  12498 
(914)  679-5231 

Toll-Free  Statewide  Hotline  1  -800-942-6906 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Domestic 
Violence  Programs 
c/o  High  Point  Women’s  Shelter 
RO.  Box  826 
High  Point,  NC  27261 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  Council  on  Abused  Women  Services 

State  Networking  Office 

311  Thayer,  Room  127 

Bismark,  ND  58501 

(701)  255-6240 


OHIO 

Action  for  Battered  Women  in  Ohio 
RO.  Box  15673 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
(614)  221-1255 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
&  Sexual  Assault 
124  Colorado 
Woodward,  OK  73801 
(405)256-8712 

Statewide  hotline  for  information  and  referral 
1-800-522-7233 

OREGON 

Oregon  Coalition  Against  Domestic  &  Sexual  Assault 
2336  S.E.  Belmont  St. 

Portland,  OR  97214 
(503)  239-4486 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
2250  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110 
(717)652-9571 

PUERTO  RICO 

Battered  Women’s  Shelter 
Casa  Julia  de  Burgos 
RO.  Box  2433 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936 
(809)  781-2570 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  Council  on  Domestic  Violence 
324  Broad  Street 
Central  Falls,  Rl  02863 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
&  Sexual  Assault 
P.O.  Box  7291 
Columbia,  SC  29202 
(803)  765-9428 


Statewide  toll-free  hotline  1-800-472-291 1 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  Coalition  Ags  inst  Domestic  Violence 

Resource  Center  or  Women 

317  S.  Kline 

Aberdeen,  SD  57-  01 

(605)226-1212 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Coaliti<  n  Agains:  Domestic  Violence 
P.O.  Box  831 
Newport,  TN  3782 1 
(615)  623-3125 

TEXAS 

Texas  Council  on  I  amily  Vio  ence 
509- A  West  Lynn 
Austin,  TX  78746 
(512)  482-8200 

UTAH 

Utah  Domestic  Violence  Coincil 
C/O  Division  of  Fai  lily  Services 
150  West  North  Ter  nple 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  8 1103 

(801)  355-2846 

VERMONT 

Contact  for  “The  Bi  rning  Bed”  is: 

(802)  775-3232  or  75-6788 


WASHINGTON 

Washington  State  Shelter  Network 
1063  S.  Capital  Way,  #217 
Olympia,  WA  98501 
(206)  753-4621 

Statewide  toll-free  hotline  1-800-562-6025 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  Coalition  Against  DV 
Family  Refuge  Service 
RO.  Box  249 
Lewisburg,  WV  24901 
(304)  645-6334 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Coalition  Against  Woman  Abuse 
1051  Williamson  St.  #202 
Madison,  Wl  53703 
(608)  255-0539 

WYOMING 

Wyoming  Coalition  on  Family  Violence  & 
Sexual  Assault 
RO.  Box  1127 
Riverton,  WY  82501 
(307)  856-0942 

Statewide  toll-free  hotline  1-800-442-0980 


VIRGINIA 

Virginians  Against  [  omestic  '/iolence 
P.O.  Box  5602  ] 

Richmond,  VA  232J  0 
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APPENDIX  G 


Services  Provided 
by  Illinois  Domestic 
Violence  Programs 


ICADV  domestic  violence  programs  are  shelter  and  walk-in  centers  which  have  specially  trained  staff  and  volunteer 
workers  who  both  assist  battered  women  and  their  children  and  advocate  for  them  with  other  agencies  that  provide 
victim  services.  The  full  range  of  services  provided  to  victims  and  Illinois  communities  include: 

•  24-hour  hotlines  and  crisis  intervention  services 

•  shelters  and  safe  homes 

•  advocacy  with  the  criminal  justice,  medical  and  social  service  systems 

•  individual  and  group  counseling  for  victims  and  their  children 

•  information  and  referral 

•  community  education  about  domestic  violence 

•  training  programs  about  domestic  violence  for  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 

•  program  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  violence  victims  from  special  populations  including  children, 
people  of  color,  elderly  and  physically  or  developmental^  disabled. 

COOK  COUNTY  PROGRAMS: 


Chicago: 

*  Chicago  Abused  Women  Coalition 
(312)  278-4566  (hotline) 

(312)  278-41 10  (office) 


Hazelcrest: 

**  South  Suburban  Family  Shelter 
(312)  335-3028  (hotline) 

(312)  335-4125  (office) 


*  Family  Rescue 
(312)  375-8400  (hotline) 
(312)  375-8401  (office) 


*  Rainbow  House-Arco  Iris 
(312)  521-4865  (hotline) 

(312)  521-5501  (office) 

*  Harriet  Tubman  Center  for  Battered  Women 
(312)  924-3151  (hotline  &  office) 

"  Neopolitan  Lighthouse 
(312)  638-0227  (hotline) 

(312)  638-0228  (office) 


Oak  Park: 

**  Sarah's  Inn 
(312)  386-4225  (hotline) 

(312)  386-3305  (office) 

Summit: 

*  Constance  Morris  Home 
(312)  485-5254  (hotline) 

(312)  458-6920  (office) 

Worth: 

*  Crisis  Center  for  South  Suburbia 
(312)  974-1791  (hotline) 

(312)  974-1091  (office) 


**  Woman  Abuse  Action  Project 
Uptown  Hull  House 
(312)  561-3500  (hotline  &  office  -  day) 

(312)  769-0205  (hotline  &  office  -  night/weekend) 

Des  Plaines: 

"Life  Span 

(312)  824-4454  (hotline) 

(312)  824-4457  (office) 


NORTHERN  REGION  PROGRAMS: 
Aledo: 

**  Mercer  County  CADV 
(309)  582-7233  (hotline  &  office) 

Aurora: 

*  Mutual  Ground 
(312)  897-0080  (hotline) 

(312)  897-0084  (office) 
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De  Kalb: 

*  Safe  Passage 
(815)  756-2226  (hotline 
(815)  756-522|  (office) 


Elgin: 

*  Community  Cri 
(312)  697-2381 


Isis  Center 
(hotline 


office) 


Freeport: 

**  YWCA 
(815)  235-9421 
(815)  233-4357 
(815)235-1641 


(hotline  -  day) 

(hotline  -|night/weekend) 
office) 


Glen  Ellyn: 

*  Family  Shelter  S|rvice 
(312)  469-5650  hotline) 
(312)  469-5652  Mice) 

Joliet: 

*  Guardian  Angel  Home 
(815)  722-3344  (|otline) 
(815)  729-0930  (pee) 

Kankakee: 

**  Kankakee  County  Coalition , 
(815)  932-5800  (Hbtline) 
(815)  932-5814  (office) 


gainst  Domestic  Violence 


Princeton: 

**  Quad  Counties  C 
Freedom  House 
(815)  875-8233 
(815)  699-7071 


lunseling  Center 


(h# 


ine  &  offee) 
:e) 


(offlc 


Rochelle: 

**  HOPE  of  Rochelle 
(815)  562-8890  (hofline) 
(815)  562-4323  (office) 

Rockford: 

*  WAVE/PHASE 
(815)  962-6102  (hotl|r 
(815)  962-0871  (offid 

Sterling: 

*  Sterling-Rock  Falls  YfvCA  - 
(815)  626-7277  (hotlifie) 
(815)  625-0343  (offio 


CO’ 


iVE 


Streator: 

*  Against  Domestic  Violence 
(800)  892-3375  (hotline) 
(800)  673-1555  (office) 

Waukegan: 

*  A  Safe  Place  Crisis  Center 
(312)  249-4450  (hotline) 
(312)  249-5147  (office) 

Woodstock: 

**  Turning  Ftoint 
(815)  338-8080  (hotline) 
(815)  338-8081  (office) 


CENTRAL  REGION  PROGRAMS: 

Bloomington: 

*  YWCA  of  McLean  County 
Counseling  Domestic  &  Sexual  Violence 
(800)  322-5015  (hotline) 

(309)  827-4005  (hotline) 

(309)  662-0461  (office) 

Canton: 

**  Fulton  County  Women's  Crisis  Service 
(309)  647-831 1  (hotline  &  office) 

Charleston: 

**  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
(217)  345-4300  (hotline) 

(217)  235-4300  (hotline) 

(217)  348-5931  (office) 

Danville: 

*  Danville  YWCA 

A  Woman’s  Alternative  Shelter 
(217)  443-5566  (hotline  &  office) 

Decatur: 

*  DOVE 

(217)  423-2238  (hotline) 

(217)  423-0960  (office) 

Jacksonville: 

**  Women’s  Crisis  Center 
(217)  243-4357  (hotline  &  office) 

Macomb: 

**  Western  IL  Regional  Council 
(309)  837-5555  (hotline) 

(309)  837-2997  (office) 
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Peoria: 

*  Tri-County  WomenStrength 
(309)691-4111  (hotline) 

(309)  691-0551  (office) 

Quincy: 

*  Quincy  Area  Network  Against  Domestic  Abuse 
(217)  222-2873  (hotline) 

(217)  222-3069  (office) 

Springfield: 

*  Sojourn  Women’s  Center 
(217)  544-2484  (hotline) 

(217)  525-0371  (office) 

Urbana: 

*  A  Woman’s  Place 
(217)  384-4390  (hotline) 

(217)  384-4462  (office) 


SOUTHERN  REGION  PROGRAMS: 
Alton: 

*  Oasis  Women’s  Center 

(618)  465-1978  (hotline  &  office) 

Belleville: 

*  Women’s  Crisis  Center 

(618)  235-0892  (hotline  &  office) 


Cairo: 

*  Community  Health  Services 
Cairo  Women’s  Shelter 
(618)  734-4357  (hotline) 

(618)  734-4200  (office) 

Carbondale: 

*  Women’s  Center 

(618)  529-2324  (hotline  &  office) 

Centralia: 

**  Call  For  Help/Women  In  Need 
(618)  533-7233  (hotline  &  office) 

Clay  City: 

*  Stopping  Woman  Abuse  Now 
(618)  676-191 1  (hotline  &  office) 

Harrisburg: 

**  Anna  Bixby  Women’s  Center 
(618)  252-8389  (hotline) 

(618)  252-8380  (office) 


*  Shelter  Services 

'*  Walk-In  Services  with  Safe  Homes 
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